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Boney Holds Auto 
Finance Risks Do 
Not Violate Law 


North Carolina Commissioner Says 
Auto Dealer Is Co-Assured and 
Not Acting as an Agent 


PROPER COMMISSIONS PAID 


Home, St. Paul and General Ex- 
change Found to Be Giving Com- 
plete Information to Car Buyer 


\ 





Local agents who have been seeking 
to curb the activities of insurance com- 
panies writing large automobile finance 
risks on the ground that automobile deal- 
ers are acting illegally as insurance 
agents and that other irregularities exist 
in connection with this insurance received 
a serious setback last Friday when In- 
surance Commissioner Dan C. Boney of 
North Carolina ruled that so far as his 
state is concerned the automobile dealer 
is a co-assured and not acting as an 
insurance agent or broker. After stating 
that the General Exchange Insurance 
Corporation, the Home and the St. Paul 
are not violating any North Carolina 
laws Commissioner Boney concluded a 
letter to the chairman of the automobile 
committee of the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents by saying: 

“If there is any remedy for the local 
agent in his effort to regain this business 
such remedy is not within the province 
of the Insurance Department nor our in- 
surance laws, but is more properly a mat- 
ter of contract and negotiation between 


the agent and the company he repre- 
sents.” 


Those Present at Conference 


_ The decision of Commissioner Boney 
followed a conference held last Thurs- 
day at the Insurance Department in Ral- 
eigh with representatives of the local 
agents’ association and the three compa- 
nies mentioned present. Walter F. Beyer, 
secretary, represented the Home; Orville 
Davies, vice-president of the General 
Motors insurance subsidiary, was present 
for that company, and the St. Paul was 
represented by C. Grover, state agent for 
North Carolina. The North Carolina As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents delegation 
consisted of Manager Jno D. Saint, Wil- 
liam deR. Scott, automobile committee 
head, and three other agents. 

On Tuesday of this week Mr. Saint 
said that “the agents do not concur in 
the findings of the Commissioner. We 
accept his reply but by no means regard 
the outcome as final. 

We have in mind that an intelligent 
understanding of his opinion necessitates 
the companionship of the articles pro- 
Voking the opinion because with only one 
Side of the case published it would leave 
to improper conjecture a subject ex- 
tremely broad in consequence. We feel 
Constrained by agreement with the con- 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Vicious Flouting 


Thirty years ago expense ratios and mortality ratios 
and lapse ratios were competitive weaponry in common 
use,—footnote explanations, necessary to fairness, were 
usually disregarded. The harm done to the life insur- 
ance business through the impairment of public respect 
became cumulatively intolerable, and at length an end 
was put to that bludgeoning type of salesmanship. 


Nevertheless, here and there today are men who 
employ the ancient tactics, a current debatable situation 
supplying the means. They prosper through magnifying 
the purely hypothetical weakening of a competing com- 
pany. The prospect, ignorant of company conditions, 
is helpless, and the Agent of the attacked company is 
deprived of his right to sell his company’s product, even 
though it may be as good as the best in the land. 


The real life underwriter will miss no opportunity 
to obliterate this vicious flouting of life insurance honor. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Independence Square 


WM. A. LAW, President 


PHILADELPHIA 




















N. Y. State Ass’n 
Offers Definition 
Of Life Producers 


Classification Recommendations 
Given For Consideration of 
Other Associations 


CO-OPERATION IS PROMISED 


N. Y. Association Does Not Advise 
State Examinations For 
Agents’ Licenses 





At the Fall meeting of the New York 
State Life Underwriters Association in 
Poughkeepsie last Friday a committee, 
appointed by President Frank H. Wen- 
ner (Connecticut Mutual, Utica) to in- 
vestigate the advisability of examination 
for procuring agents’ licenses and the 
part-time problem, reported (and the re- 
port was adopted) that it did not advise 
state examinations for agents’ licenses 
“as we are confident that they do not 
completely solve the part-time problem, 
and, therefore, oppose any change in our 
present licensing system.” 

On the subject of unfit agents it re- 
ported its belief that their elimination 
can best be accomplished by co-opera- 
tion of companies, general agents, mana- 
gers and life underwriters’ associations, 
and pledged to the special committee on 
the subject of the Life Agency Officers 
its full support and co-operation. 

First Detailed Classification Definition 
of Producers 

‘The special committee of the New 
York State Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion also reported recommendations to 
the local life underwriters 
of the country relative to classification 
of full-time agents, part-time agents and 
general insurance brokers. 


associations 


These definitions, found elsewhere in 
this story, are the first of the kind to be 
drafted in detail by an organization of 
producing executives or agents. They are 
much more detailed than the definition 
and action taken in Canada recently. 

The New York State committee con- 
sisted of Julian S. Myrick, Spencer Mc- 
Carty, Edwin A. Murphy, Louis Roth 
and Arthur F. Lewis, Mr. Lewis being 
chairman. The committee was appoint- 
ed in May, 1934, and since then has given 
considerable serious thought to the prob- 
lems in an attempt to reach a conclusion 
with an open and unbiased mind 

The classification and definitions rec- 
ommended relative to producers follow: 


Descriptions of Types of Agents 


1. One who gives his entire business 


time to the soliciting and selling of life 
insurance 
2. (a) One who, living in a rural com- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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TH I R TE EN WHEN YOU were thirty, did you miss 
TO THIRTY the Opportunity of having $10,000 of life 


insurance in the Massachusetts Mutual 
with the remarkably low premium of approximately $24.50!—for the 
entire $10,000? And then did you have the good fortune to discover 
that it had the surprising cash value of $2,225.90!— guaranteed? — 
If you had this opportunity it was probably because your father had 
bought you life insurance in the Massachusetts Mutual when you were 
age 13, and along about the time that life insurance started to become 
an important factor in mostly every phase of your life your attention 
was happily called to the wonderful investment he had made for you, — 
when the price was low. Perhaps this great advantage never came your 
way, but it is not too late for others to seize the opportunity and derive 
great profit. Many a father would jump at the chance of making an 
initial investment for his son of $20.46 a thousand with first net premium 
of $18.82. Then when the time comes to shift the premium paying 
responsibility to the son there is no shift of burden, for at age 30 the net 


payment per thousand is but $2.45*, — an almost imperceptible amount! 


*17th year net premium according to present dividend scale. 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 


225 West 34th Street 100 East 42nd Street 
CHickering 4-2384 AShland 4-8610 
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AD IHEMES to FEATURE 









LIFE PRESIDENTS MEETING 


Life company executives and leaders 
in a number of other important fields will 
join in surveying the service of their re- 
spective spheres to America at the twen- 
ty-eighth annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in this city on 
Thursday and Friday, December 13 and 
14. According to the preliminary pro- 
gram announcement, education, science, 
journalism and government, as well as 
life insurance, will be represented by 
prominent speakers who will address the 
meeting. The discussions will center on 
the relationship of these activities to fun- 
damental human and economic problems. 

The leaders from outside the insurance 
business who will speak at the conven- 
tion include Dr. John Stewart Bryan, 
president of the College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va., and publisher 
of the Richmond News Leader; Gover- 
nor J. C. B. Ehringhaus of North Caro- 
lina and Dr. Karl T. Compton, eminent 
scientist and president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Contributing a Canadian viewpoint, 
Colonel James L. Ralston, K.C., member 
of Parliament and former minister of 
national defense for Canada, will repre- 
sent the Dominion on the program. 


Life Insurance Leaders to Speak 


Developing the central theme, “Serv- 
ing America Through Life Insurance,” 
company executives of broad experience 
in the business will speak on important 
aspects of life insurance service. In the 
opening address, President Thomas I. 
Parkinson of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society will discuss the convention 
theme. He will be chairman of the meet- 
ing. Entering the life insurance field in 
1920 as second vice-president of the 
Equitable Society he has been its presi- 
dent since 1927. Last May he was elect- 
York State 


ed president of the New 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Speaking on 


“Investing for Security— 


Calvert 


E. B. STEVENSON, JR. 


A Life Insurance Service,” President O. 
|. Arnold of the Northwestern National 
Life, Minneapolis, will discuss the trends 
in the life insurance investment field. 
Becoming president of the Northwestern 
National in 1925, after more than a quar- 
ter-century in the business, he has had 
wide experience with its financial prob- 
lems which will lend particular signifi- 
cance to his address. 


Although life insurance has evidenced 
marked stability during the depression, 
it is not immune to economic influences. 
How it has been affected by the major 
business disturbances that have occurred 
since its inception in America will be 
the subject of an address by John S. 
Thompson, vice-president and mathema- 
tician, the Mutual Benefit Life, Newark. 
Connected with life insurance for al- 
most thirty years, he is a past president 
of the Actuarial Society of America and 
a member of important actuarial organi- 
zations both here and abroad. His topic 
will be “Life Insurance in Economic 
Crises.” 

Presenting the results of a survey of 
current mortality trends based upon life 
insurance records, Dr. Robert A. Fraser, 
chief medical director of the New York 
Life, will speak on “Life Insurance in 
the Service of America’s Health.” Ex- 
perience gained in a series of important 
positions on the medical staff of his com- 
pany contribute to the perspectives which 
he will bring to bear on this subject. 
He has been connected with the New 
York Life since 1913. 

The full significance of statistics relat- 
ing to life insurance benefits is often 
over-shadowed by their numerical size. 
President Herman A. Behrens of the 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, will look 
beyond these figures to the human re- 
sults achieved, in an address entitled 
“The Humanity of Life Insurance.” 
Serving the business throughout his en- 
tire career, he has had broad opportuni- 
ties to observe the human side of its op- 
eration. He has been president of the 
Continental Assurance since 1928. In re- 
cent ycars he has participated in emer- 





Blackstone Studios-Western 


ARNOLD 


OF. 


gency relief activities in Chicago and its 
vicinity. 

Another feature of the meetng will be 
an address by E. B. Stevenson, Jr., vice- 
president of the National Life & Acci- 
dent, Nashville. He will speak on “Amer- 
ican Ideals in Agency Service.” Experi- 
ence in the field, as well as in the home 
office, contributes to his broad outlook 
on agency affairs. He was successively 
a superintendent and manager in field 
work and assistant manager and mana- 
ger of the life department of his com- 
pany before he became vice-president 


in 1927. 


The program as thus far developed is 
as follows: 


Theme: Serving America Through Life 
Insurance—Thursday, December 13, 
10:00 A. M. 


Thomas I. Parkinson, chairman; president, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 


States, New York. 
Address by Col. Hon. James Layton Ralston, 
P.C., K.C., C.M.G., D.S.O. (with bar), D.C.L., 


Member of Parliament and former Minister of 
National Defense for Canada, Montreal. 

Messages of Greeting from: The American 
Life Convention, the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers’ Association, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Recess for luncheon in 
joining. 


Thursday, December 13, 2:30 P. M. 


“Science, Your Obedient Servant,’ Karl T. 
Compton, Ph.D., LL.D., president, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass, 

“Life Insurance in the Service of America’s 
Health,” Robert A. Fraser, M.D., chief medical 


Grand Ballroom ad- 


director, New York Life Insurance Co., New 
York. 5 7 ; 
“Life Insurance in Economic Crises,’ Jolin 


S. Thompson, vice-president and mathematician, 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark. 

Executive session of the association for the 
election of officers and for the transaction of 
such other business as may come before the 
meeting. 


Friday, December 14, 10:00 A. M. 


“Investing for Security—A Life Insurance 
Service,” Oswald J. Arnold, president, North- 
western National Life Insurance Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Address: 

Address by Hon. 
ernor of North Carolina, 


Speaker and topic to be announced. 
John C. B. a, Gov- 


Rale' gh. 





H. A. BEHRENS 





Will Be Chairman 








( Inderwood & Underu 1 
THOMAS I. P ARKINSON 

Recess for 

joining. 
Friday, December 14, 2:30 P. M. 

“The Interest of the Investor in Sound Edu 
cation,” John Stewart Bryan, LL.D., Litt.D., 
publisher, Richmond News Leader, Richmond, 
Va.; president, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

“The Humanity of Life Insurance,’ Herman 
A. Behrens, president, Continental Assuranc« 
Co., Chicago. 

“American Ideals in 


luncheon in Grand Ballroom ad- 


Agency Service,” Eldon 
F Stevenson, Jr., vice-president, the National 
Life & Accident Insurance Co., Nashvilte, Ten: 
General Discussion 
Committee reports. 
Further program 
shortly. 
Careers of Non-Insurance Speakers 
Broad service in a variety of fields is 
(Continued on Page 1U) 


announcement is expecte d 
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N ew British Tables | 
Split in Three Parts 


AND SUB-MORTALITY 





SUPER - 





Recent Comprehensive Table May Be 
Last, C. R. V. Coutts, President 
Institute of Actuaries, Says 





The new British mortality table, pub- 
lished this year, may be the last of the 
comprehensive tables to be compiled by 
the Institute of Actuaries, inasmuch as a 
committee is now at work compiling split 
tables of normal, sub-normal and super- 
normal mortality, according to C. R. V. 
Coutts, manager of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life Assurance Association and 
president of the Institute of Actuaries 
of Great Britain. In his presidential ad- 
dress in London Mr. Coutts referred to 
the publication recently of the first vol- 
ume of the monetary tables based upon 
the new mortality experience of insured 
lives. os 
“As long ago as 1863,” he recalled, “the 
institute collected the experience ‘of 
twenty life offices which led in 1872 ‘to 
the publication of the Hm ‘and other 
tables. In 1893 the institute and. faculty 
together began to collect the experience 
of sixty-six British offices for the period 
1863-93. The results were published in 
1902 in the form of the Om and other 
tables. Even at the date of publication 
these tables represented an experience 
which, on the average, was more than 
twenty years old. At the present time, 
therefore, the Om table is more than 
fifty years out of date. 

“As the result of the permanent or- 
ganization for a continuous mortality in- 
vestigation, planned in 1914 but only 
brought into existence after the war, we 
now have an up-to-date table based on 
the current mortality of insured lives 
from 1924 to 1929. For this we have 
to thank the joint committee of the in- 
stitute and faculty, and we are specially 
grateful to Messrs. Elderton and ®ak- 
ley, who were mainly responsible for this 
valuable work. 

“Mr. Elderton told me that, having got 
out one general mortality table, he and 
his colleagues are now calculating the 
expected deaths in each class—medical 
and non-medical—for each of the con- 
tributing offices. These are being com- 
pared with the expected deaths for the 
corresponding classes, as shown by the 
amalgamated mortality experience of the 
group. This further analysis may lead 
to important developments. Some of the 
deviations are so great in one direction 
or the other that they cannot be regard- 
ed as “sampling” deviations. It seems 
likely, therefore, that out of the amal- 
gamated experience we may be able, by 
grouping like with like, to form a sub- 
mortality table and a super-mortality 
table. 


Different Companies May Require Dif- 
ferent Mortality Tables 


“There is no reason to expect that of- 
fices drawing their policyholders from 
widely different classes of the commun- 
ity will experience mortality sufficiently 
homogeneous in character to produce a 
mortality table suitable for all varieties 
of offices. Asa result of splitting up this 
heterogeneous experience into its com- 
ponent parts we may be able, eventually, 
to resolve our raw material into three 
standard tables available for three groups 
of offices—those which experience (a) 
central or normal mortality; (b) sub- 
normal mortality, and (c) super-normal 
mortality. 

“Offices will then be able to use a 
table reflecting much more faithfully the 
mortality that it is likely to experience 
than that based on the amalgamated ex- 
perience of the whole group. It should 
be no reflection on an institution to find 
itself in the super-mortality group; that 
must be regarded as an indication that 
the office is fulfilling a public duty in 
providing facilities for life insurance 
among classes which would otherwise be 
denied this privilege. 

“If, as I hope, the work now in hand 
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Celebrates Forty-Eight Years 


With the Berkshire Life 





WILLIAM M. FUREY 


On Tuesday the forty-eighth anniver- 
sary of William M. Furey with the Berk- 
shire Life and the fifth anniversary of 
the partnership of William M. Furey & 
Son was celebrated with a reception in 
the offices of the Pittsburgh agency of 
the Berkshire, for which the Fureys are 
general agents. 

Officials of many Pittsburgh life of- 
fices visited the agency, and from the 
home office at Pittsfield, Mass., came 
President Fred H. Rhodes, Harrison L. 
Amber, vice-president, and Dr. Frank 
Harnden, medical director. Mr. Rhodes 
was once a Pittsburgh life insurance man. 
General agents of the Berkshire from 
other cities who attended were Paul W. 
Rhodes from Pittsfield, Byron C. Howes 
of Chicago and Everett H. Plummer of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Furey came to Pittsburgh at the 
age of fifteen as office boy in the Berk- 
shire agency. The agency was then be- 
ing operated by his uncle, H. D. W. Eng- 
lish. It was founded sixty-three years 
ago by George W. English who took his 
brother, H. D. W., into partnership. 
When George left to become general 
agent in New York H. D. W. succeeded 
to the agency. In 1905 Mr. Furey was 
admitted to partnership. The office boy 
who succeeded him in 1892 was Frederic 
H. Rhodes, who remained with the agen- 
cy for eighteen years until he went to 
New York as general agent. 

At the death of H. D. W. English in 
1926 Mr. Furey became sole general agent 
and in 1929 he took his son, W. Rankin 
Furey, into partnership. 





PENSION PLAN FOR AGENTS 





Insurance Co. of Virginia to Provide Re- 
tirement Income System For Field 
and Home Office Employes 

A contributory pension plan whereby 
insurance and retirement allowances will 
be provided for the company’s Industrial 
field force and home office employes has 
been adopted by the Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia. The plan becomes effective 
December 1. Benefits will be available 
to approximately 2,000 employes. Under 
its terms both the company and its em- 
ployes will contribute to the pension fund 
but the entire cost of benefits allowed for 
past service will be borne by the com- 
pany, which has appropriated $1,000,000 
as a reserve fund for this purpose. 


eventually leads to the general use of 
three or more standard tables instead of 
one which combines the whole of the 
experience, it may be that in the A 1924- 
29 table we have seen the last of the 
big general tables that will ever be pro- 
duced.” 





———_ 











Important 
Considerations 


A Leading Producer who recently joined 
our Agency tells us that these are the 
things he looked for in his Agency con- 
nection — and has found. 


[1] 
General Agents who are able and eager to 
give personal attention to problems of the 
man in the field. 

[2] 
Agency Assistants who possess Sales and 
Underwriting experience. 

[3] 


An Office Service that makes it easy to 





and keep it 


put business on the books 


there. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL PROPOSALS 
COMMAND FAVORABLE ATTENTION 





Production Manager: WHEELER H. Kino, c.1.v. 
Brokerage Manager: Harotp H. Moore, c.1.v. 
Office Manager: F. A. B. Stanton 


ALLEN « SCHMIDT 


EDWARD W. ALLEN - H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


GENERAL AGENTS 





217 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: CORTLANDT 7-3873 
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Study Personality, 
H. E. North Suggests 


ADDRESSES PHILADELPHIA ASS’N 





|, Emotional and Intellectual Fac- 
Involved; Effective Personal- 


ity Can Be Developed 


Physica: 
tors 





A check-up by each agent on his indi- 
vidual personality and how it is helping 
or hindering him in his work was sug- 
sested by Henry E. North, second vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, in 
talking to the Philadelphia Life Under- 
writers Association at its monthly lunch- 
eon last week. Some of the points made 
by Mr. North were: : : 
“There are physical, emotional and in- 
tellectual factors involved in this matter 
of personality and, contrary to general 
belief, personality is something that can 
be developed and not something that a 
few agents happen to be born with. For 
example, our living habits have a definite 
bearing on whether we are physically fit 
to do a day’s work. We must be able 
to project ourselves emotionally into the 
prospect’s situation; we must be quick 
to analyze a given situation; we must 
conduct ourselves in such a way that 
what we say commands confidence. 

A conscious attention to these things 
enables us to develop personality. Even 
the matter of voice is part and parcel 
of an agent’s personality and it has a 
great deal to do with the all-important 
first impression that he makes on a 
prospect. 


A. M. Best Co. Replies To 
A.L.C. Ratings Criticism 


The Alfred M. Best Co. of New York 
has issued a statement replying to the 
criticisms of ratings expressed by the 
American Life Convention in a recent 
statement. The Best Co. takes issue with 
most of the statements made by the A. 
L. C.,, maintaining that its decision to 
continue ratings was reached after 98% 
of its subscribers urged such continu- 
ance. 

The closing paragraph of the Best 
statement says: “In view of all the facts 
above recited it seems to us that the 
American Life Convention as an organi- 
zation is confronted with a question of 
policy of major importance to it and to 
the better element in its membership. Of 
its 127 member companies eighty-six 
carry our recommended ratings. Some 
of the companies carrying lower than 
recommended ratings are under honest 
management and are making progress 
which as time goes on will be reflected 
in higher ratings. * * * The convention 
is clearly under a strong moral obliga- 
+ deal vigorously with this situa- 
ion, 


John Hancock Will Maintain 


Present Dividend Scale, 1935 


The John Hancock Mutual Life will 
maintain during 1935 the present scale 
of dividends to policyholders. Action to 
this effect was taken by the board of 
directors last week. The company will 
set aside for these dividends a sum ap- 
Proximating $15,800,000. On funds left 
on deposit, including sums left on sup- 
plementary contracts, a maximum rate of 


interest of 4% will be allowed for the 
year 1935, 











MORTUARY CREDIT PLAN 


Oklahoma Institution Insures Those 
Who Borrow From It to Pay 

i Funeral Expenses 

The Mortuary Credit Plan” is the 
name of an organization having head- 
quarters in Oklahoma City which is send- 
Ing Out circulars describing a plan of 
lending money for funeral expenses and 
arranging for insurance on the borrower 
'0 repay the loan in case the borrower 
should die too soon. The Mortuary Credit 
; an operates through local funeral di- 
saators. It makes loans of from $100 
© $300 to pay funeral expenses only. 
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Distinctly 
Worth While 
During the first nine months of 


1934, 
than $123,000,000 in claims. 


The Prudential paid more 


There were 331,000 such claims and their 
prompt payment meant more than the 


mere transfer of a lot of money. 


It reflected the careful forethought of thou- 
sands of men and women; it made cer- 
tain the preservation of families, the 
saving of homes, the prevention of 
poverty, the education of children, and 
other benefits. 


Our task is a job worth while. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFIELp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 























Aetna Life Changes 7 
In Rates and Forms 


EFFECTIVE FIRST OF YEAR 





Puts Out Participating Annuities; Makes 
Small Increases in Non-Par Rates; 
Other Changes 





The Aetna Life has announced a num- 
ber of changes in rates and policy forms 
to go into effect January 1. There are 
new non-participating life rates, new an- 
nuity and retirement rates, participating 
life income plans and changes in surren- 
der values. The changes are described 
as follows in the company’s announce- 
ment: 


New Non-Participating Life Insurance 
Rates 


A general revision of the non-partici- 
pating rates on life insurance policies will 
become effective. 

The small increases in rates are neces- 
sitated by the general fall in the rate 
of interest obtainable on all new invest- 
ments. 

Particular attention is called to the In- 
surance With Life Income plans, in which 
increases in rates are accompanied by 
substantial increases in maturity values. 
The new maturity values are shown in 
the table below: 


INSURANCE WITH LIFE INCOME—$1,000 


Maturing —Maturity Values— 


at Age Male Female 
50 $1,804 $1,940 
55 1,630 1,769 
60 1,458 1,595 
65 1,297 1,425 
70 1,155 1,267 


The Accumulative Life plan is discon- 
tinued. 


New Annuity Rates 
The company’s new Single Premium 
Annuity rates are in line with the scale 
very generally adopted by most leading 
companies. 


Insurance With Life Income Plans 
—Participating 


The company will issue its Insurance 
With Life Income plans in the Partici- 
pating Department as well as in the Non- 
Participating Department. 


Participating Retirement Annuity 
Policies 

The new rates for participating Re- 
tirement Annuity policies are, during the 
period before the annuity is entered 
upon, based upon 3% interest instead of 
34%. They will, therefore, be entitled 
to higher dividends than participating 
Retirement Annuity policies issued at the 
old rates. 

There are no changes in participating 
life insurance rates. 


Non-Forfeiting Values and Policy Forms 


Non-forfeiting values will generally be 
increased on the Insurance With . Life 
Income plans. 

On other plans (except on Family In- 
come policies) there is no change in non- 
forfeiting values except for some reduc- 
tion in the values from the twelfth to 
the nineteenth years inclusive. The full 
reserve is given as a non-forfeiting value 
at the end of the twentieth year. 

Non-forfeiting values for participating 
policies are the same as for non-partici- 
pating policies. 

In the policy contract there has been 
a change in the income benefits allowed 
under Mode 4 of optional settlements, 
which mode provides for payment of a 
life income for a term certain and for 
as long thereafter as the payee lives. 

The company reserves the right to de- 
fer a loan, or the payment of a cash 
surrender value, or the withdrawal of 
funds left on deposit for a period not 
exceeding three months, although in nor- 
mal times the company does not expect 
to take advantage of this right. 

There are some other minor changes 
in the wording of policy contracts which 
have been made with the view of clari- 
fication. 
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Canadian Institutional Advertising 


Combats Radical Thought, Nelson Says 


The Canadian institutional advertising 
campaign of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers’ Association has been of great 
value not only in spreading the message 
of life insurance but in combating the 
radical tendencies which have arisen in 
many quarters, John Nelson, supervisor 
of public relations for the Sun Life, told 
the annual meeting of the Officers’ Asso- 
ciation at Toronto last Friday. 

“Our institutional advertising campaign 
has now been running continuously for 
several years,” Mr. Nelson pointed out. 

“At first these advertisements adhered 
pretty closely to the standard arguments 
forms of life insurance 
But publicity in any line 
of business cannot ignore the trends of 
the times. To be effective, it must keep 
in active step with public moods and ten- 
dencies. Hence, your working committee 
has found itself, of recent years, more 


common to all 
salesmanship. 


and more concerned with radical changes 
in popular thought and with their pos- 
sible reactions on the business of life 
insurance. 

“T noticed that, in his speech last year, 
J. F. Weston, committee chairman, point- 
ed out that it fortunate that the 
present disturbed condition of the public 
mind has been, to a degree, anticipated 
by your committee and the public already 
educated, in a measure, on some matters 
upon which much misinformation was 
being broadcast. 

“It must be clear, I think, that it is 
in this field that all the companies can 
find, perhaps, their best opportunity for 
common action and co-operation, and 
properly discharge a function in which an 
individual company would not only be 
ineffective but its activities possibly mis- 
understood. 

“It is not yet clear whether the pres- 
ent economic system will be retained, will 
be radically altered, or whether the whole 
structural basis of society will undergo 
changes almost seismic in character. But 
we do know that almost every form of 
institution that grew up under the old 
conditions is today under sharp scrutiny 
and often under fierce and unreasonable 
attack. In many instances it is evident 
that regard must be had to the fact that 
in business, as well as in the realm to 
which Tennyson referred, ‘Time makes 
ancient good uncouth.’ Surely, if any 
adjustments should prove necessary in a 
technical business such as ours, it should 
be done by those who appreciate the con- 
sequences involved. 


was 


Need to Continue Campaign 


“It is for these reasons that some of 
us, at least, believe that the appropria- 
tion should not only be renewed but ma- 
terially increased. Life insurance has re- 
ceived a great momentum because of the 
successful result of the crucial tests of 
the last decade or two. To maintain that 
momentum will cost but a fraction of 
what it will cost to recover it once it is 
lost. Measured in terms of results, the 
cumulative effect of each year’s campaign 
reduces the average annual cost of the 
whole enterprise. 

“Because of the huge proportions which 
life insurance has attained, we inevitably 
fall into the classification of big business 
and cannot hope to escape the attention 
of the covetous, the predatory and the 
destructive. But this business need have 
no fear once the public at large compre- 
hends the facts and realizes that it is 


their money, their interest and their pro- 
tection which is involved. 

Shouldn’t Ignore Fallacious Attacks 

“Nor should we ignore extravagant and 
ignorant attacks on life insurance merely 
because we know them to be such. A 
fallacy, or a falsehood, no matter how 
absurd or unjust, will, if repeated often 
enough and positively enough without 
contradiction, finally find general accept- 
ance as fact. There is no way in which 
attacks upon life insurance, or invasions 
cf its rights, can be more effectively, 
because more authoritatively, answered 
than by a common statement to which all 
companies subscribe. 

“In the columns of the daily press we 
have a flexible and readily available in- 
strument through which the public can 
be promptly reached and error or misrep- 
resentation quickly overtaken. It is a 
channel we should continue to use freely. 

Canadian Newspapers Friendly 

“You are already aware of the favor- 
able position in which these campaigns 
have placed us, not only in replying to 
misstatement, but in preventing their 
publication. The policy of education, too, 
which we have been carrying on in the 
press for the information of the public 
must unconsciously have had its effect 
upon the editorial mind throughout Can- 
ada, with the result that, with few ex- 
ceptions, indeed, the merits of life in- 
surance have no stouter champion than 
among the publishers and editors of the 
Dominion. The newspaper press is an 
invaluable ally, whose co-operation, so 
consistently extended, is a matter of 
gratification to us all.” 





| F. S. Kumpf President 
Of Canadian Officers 


Ford S. Kumpf, president Dominion 
Life, was elected president of the Can- 
adian Life Insurance Officers’ Asso- 
ciation at Toronto last week. The re- 
tiring president was J. H. Lithgow 
of the Manufacturers’ Life. Other of- 
ficers elected are: first vice-president, 
A. H. Beaton, National Life Assur- 
ance; second vice-president, V. R. 
Smith, Confederation Life; honorary 
secretary, A. N. Mitchell, Canada 
Life; secretary-treasurer, John Apple- 
ton, Toronto; executive members: G. 
W. Bourke, Sun Life; C. C. Ferguson, 
Great-West Life; W. Clark Kennedy, 
Standard Life; D. E. Kilgour, North 
American Life; G. Cecil Moore, Im- 
perial Life; E. E. Reid, London Life; 
W. H. Somerville, Mutual Life, and 
H. D. Wright, Metropolitan Life. 


U. S. Effort to Raise Prices 
Failure, Dr. Day Tells Ass’n 


Confidence in the stability of money 
is required to bring back world-wide 
prosperity, stated Dr. John P. Day, pro- 
fessor of political economy at McGill 
University, in addressing the forty-first 
annual meeting of the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers’ Association. Current 
and past efforts in the United States to 
stabilize money and raise the prices of 
commodities have proven “hopeless” and 
slower and more cautious steps must be 
taken before success is assured, he inti- 
mated. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE REPORT 

A report on 1934 social insurance de- 
velopments throughout the world was 
given to the Canadian officers by H. H. 
Wolfenden. 
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Lapses and Surrenders 
Decreased During Year, 
J. H. Lithgow Repors 


A reduction in the number of Dolicies 
surrendered and lapsed during the past 
year was reported by J. H. Lithgow 
the Manufacturers Life, president of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Aggo, 
ciation. Mr. Lithgow was not able j) 
be present at the meeting and his r. 
port was read by Ford S. Kumpf, Dp. 
minion Life, vice-president of the asso. 
ciation who was later elected new preg. 
dent. 

About 5,000,000 people in Canada hay. 
more than $6,000,000,000 in life insuranc 
and this money is invested in goverp. 


ment, municipal and corporation bond 


as 


Dee 


and mortgages. These persons are there. | 


fore “fundamentally creditors of a larg 
part of private and public debt.” Thi 
fact should not be overlooked when 
schemes for “wholesale scaling down oj 
debts or interest rates are being adyo. 
cated,” the retiring president said, |p 
closing, he added that the companies are 
satisfied with insurance legislation which 
has recently made its debut in the Do. 
minion. 





SPECTATOR YEAR BOOK OUT 





Sixty-second Annual Issue of Volume; 
Has Condensation of Company 
Official Reports 


_ The 1934 Spectator Year Book, which : 
is the sixty-second annual issue, has just | 


been published by the Spectator Co. The 
life insurance volume contains a com- 
pendium of official life insurance reports 
which uses an analysis of the statements 
for the year 1933 of all the life insurance 
companies of the United States, showing 
in detail their business and _ financial 
standing, together with increases or de- 
creases as compared with the previous 
year. 

Other departments include a ten-year 
history of the business of each company 
from 1924 through 1933; tables of indus- 
trial life insurance in the United States; 
statutory requirements of the different 
states; data on organization of each 
company, and much other material ofa 
similar nature. 








Bankers of lowa Agents Sent Out Nick- 
els For Purchase of Saturday Even- 
ing Post Containing Ad 


Several thousand extra copies of th} 


4 


Saturday Evening Post were distributed 





3 
HAD PROSPECTS BUY MAGAZINE : 


by salesmen of the Bankers Life of low§ 
when the first Bankers Life advertise 7 


ment appeared in that publication. Each 
one of hundreds of salesmen sent nickels 
out by mail to ten prospects and each 
prospect was asked to buy a copy of the 
issue containing the advertisement. In 
several small communities the news 
dealer ran out of copies in an effort! 


supply the demand. There were mat) § 
comments on this unusual form of é 


rect-by-mail advertising. 

The Bankers Life is distributing book 
lets in response to inquiries from tht 
advertising, pointing to the record of lift 
insurance as “the same safe sanctuary 


protection that it has been for more that 


100 years in America.” 





TALKS ON INVESTMENTS | 
“How Investment Trends Affect Litt 
Underwriting” was the subject of A. 4 
Zinn, vice-president of the State Life, ™ 
an address as the guest speaker of the 
Indianapolis C. L. U. chapter luncheot 
He was introduced by Edward A. Krutg: 
er, president of the chapter. 
is a past president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America and wé 
a member of a Federal commission 
mortgage investment problems. 


W. F. WINTERBLE ON TOUR 

W. F. Winterble, 

superintendent of agencies for the Bank 

ers Life of Des Moines, is making ” 

extended tour spending two days at & 
of the company’s agencies. 
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DANIEL 


to the 


WELCOME WORDS, 


hundreds of thousands of family men 


these, 


who tune in on Union Central Life’s 


“Roses and Drums” every Sunday. 


True, they tune in to hear the in- 
tensely dramatic show, but they are 
also vitally interested in Daniel Stark’s 
brief stories of his experiences in life 
insurance. Proof of that is seen in the 
thousands of letters they write, asking 
for further information on _ policies 
that Daniel Stark has told them about. 
Direct leads for Union Central sales- 


men! 


This month Daniel Stark is telling 


STARK 


“Roses and Drums” listeners about a 
new Union Central policy—the Mul- 
tiple Protection Plan. At a cost the 
prospect can easily afford, this plan 
gives the complete protection every 
man wants both for his family’s future 


and his own. 


Tune in on the “Roses and Drums” 
program any Sunday at 5:00 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time, over the NBC 
Basic Blue network and added sta- 
tions. See for yourself why Daniel 
Stark’s radio talks have been so suc- 
cessful in laying the foundation for 
additional sales by Union Central 


Agents. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


WALTER E. BARTON, President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 
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Equitable Society Modifies Forms; 
Early Surrender Values Reduced 


In addition to issuing participating an- 
nuities on December 1, as announced in 
The Eastern Underwriter last week, the 
Equitable Society of New York on Jan- 
uary 1 will make a number of material 
changes in its policy forms, changes 
which are being made in the light of 
present day conditions and having in 
mind the experience particularly of the 
past few years. A new scale of surren- 
der values will apply, reducing the values 
up to the nineteenth year, especially for 
the first few vears, but after the twen- 
tieth year they will remain the same— 
that is, the full reserve on the policy. 

There is to be no general recasting of 
premium rates, as the Equitable has been 
on the 3% reserve plan with the excep- 
tion of the annuity contracts and the 
convertible plan. which are now being 
changed from 3%% to 3% basis. 

Similar changes are being planned by 
many companies. 

The Equitable Society in announce- 
ment to its agents said in part: 

In the light of present day conditions 
and having in mind the experience par- 
ticularly of the past few years, many life 
insurance companies are introducing, or 
will introduce shortly, material changes 
in policy forms and in company practice. 
Obviously, the purpose of this is to add 
still further to the factor of security. 

We are about to put into effect a num- 
ber of modifications which are important 
and should be noted carefully by all. 

Effective Immediately 

The Society has discontinued the prac- 
tice of making loans in connection with 
the payment of the consideration on Sin- 
gle Payment Retirement Annuity con- 
tracts. All such considerations must be 
paid entirely in cash. No application will 
be entertained by the Society for a loan 
on such a contract concurrent with or 
within a period of six months following 
the payment of the consideration. 

Effective as of December 1, 1934 


Immediate Annuities, on the Life, Re- 
fund, Joint and Survivor, and Special Life 
Plans, will be issued on the 3% partic- 
ipating basis. 

The Cash Refund Annuity, for which 
there has been comparatively little de- 
mand, will be withdrawn (almost invaria- 
bly the prospect finally decides on a Re- 
fund Annuity because of its higher re- 
turn). 

All Deferred Annuities, other than Re- 
tirement Annuities, will be withdrawn. 
Retirement Annuities, however, will con- 
tinue to be available on both the An- 
nual Premium and Single Payment basis. 

Effective as of January 1, 1935 

Dividends: The limitations of the 
present investment field and the desira- 
bility of maintaining larger amounts of 
liquid funds than was the case some 
years ago, has obviously tended to some- 
what reduce the net interest rate. In 
view of this the Society has decided to 
make a moderate reduction in the divi- 
dend apportionment for 1935. A full new 
dividend scale will be placed in the hands 
of all agents at the earliest opportunity. 

Policy forms: Several changes will be 
made in the policy clauses of all life in- 
surance and annuity contracts: 

Deferment of Loans 

(a) In Life Insurance forms: A clause 
permitting, except in the case of loans 
to pay premium thereunder, the defer- 
ment of a loan or surrender value for a 
period not to exceed six months (in 
practically all states) 

(b) In Retirement Annuity forms: A 
clause permitting the payment of the cash 
surrender value in twenty-four monthly 
instalments. 

(c) In all forms \ revised table of 
Modes of Settlement Values, under which 
the Life Income amounts (Option III) 


will vary both as to age and as to sex. 


The right to elect any mode of settle- 
ment other than cash is dependent upon 
there being at least $1,000 available for 
that purpose. 

(d) Inclusion of a contractual provision 
permitting the insured to elect Options I, 
IT, III or IV of the Optional Modes of 
Settlement for the cash value (after the 
fifth year) for his own benefit, provided 
the insured himself has the right to re- 
ceive the cash value. Only Option III 
will be so available for use of the cash 
value under the new Retirement Annui- 
ties. In view of this the present Annuity 
Rider (P. F. 1205) and Optional Settle- 
ment Riders are being withdrawn. How- 
ever, the Joint and 2/3 to Survivor An- 
nuity Rider will continue to be available 
to both old and, with revised figures, to 
new business. The present “Optional 
Settlement for Cash Value” Riders and 
the above Annuity Rider will continue to 
be available to old policies. 

(e) None of the new contracts or rid- 
ers will contain the old or any similar 


provision under which any annuity in- 
come guaranteed in settlement of the 
contract might be increased if the then 
current annuity rates less 3% would pro- 
vide a greater annuity income. 


New Schedule of Surrender Values 


Surrender Values: In all life insur- 
ance policies a new schedule of guaran- 
teed surrender values will apply. While 
the scale of values up to the nineteenth 
year will be reduced, particularly the first 
few years, the values for the twentieth 
year and after will be the same as at 
present, namely, the full reserve on the 
policy. The convertible policy values 
will be on the 3% reserve basis. 

Convertible Policy: A new Converti- 
ble policy will be introduced similar in 
general to the present Convertible but 
on a 3% reserve basis instead of 3%% 
at present. In addition to this a valuable 
new Option, B2, will be added (except 
under corporate and _ limited owner 
forms) providing the privilege of con- 
tinuing the contract after the expiration 
of the present Option B and securing, 
after additional premium payments, a 
guaranteed Life Income, 10 Years Cer- 
tain, of approximately $10 per month per 
$1,000 of face amount. 


All Child’s and Pure Endowments, 


With or Without Return, Annual and 
Single Premium basis, will be withdrawn 
due to the very limited demand for those 
forms. 

Accidental Death Benefit: A ney 
schedule of slightly increased Accidental 
Death Benefit rates will apply to new 
policies. These new rates will also apply 
in the case of addition of this benefit tp 
outstanding policies, which will be again 
permitted after January 1. The proyj- 
sions of the benefit itself will remain as 
at present. 

Retirement Annuity Changes 

In all Retirement Annuity contracts 
which will be issued on a 3% reserve 
basis, a new'schedule of surrender values, 
death benefit amounts and income pay- 
ments will apply. The values are being 
reduced, and a 10 Year Certain Life An- 
nuity Retirement Option is being insert- 
ed replacing the present Refund Annuity 
Option. A somewhat similar change to 
this last one is being made in the Op- 
tional Retirement policy, description of 
which will be contained in the new 1935 
rate book. 

The Retirement Annuity as heretofore 
will not be entitled to dividends after 
commencement of Annuity payments ex- 
cept during the ten year guaranteed 


(Continued on Page 15) 














NOTHER FINE SERVICE 
FOR BERKSHIRE ASSOCIATES 





Home Office 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








— THE NEW BERKSHIRE POLICYHOLDERS’ 
SERVICE PLAN — 


This service plan has been especially designed to provide 
our associates with a complete and effective policyholders’ 
service set-up. This new plan, if conscientiously studied and 
diligently followed through, will contribute a great deal to the: 


|. Conservation of the business on the books of the company. 


2. Sale to your present policyholders of an increasing amount 
of new business. 


3. Development of new contacts and prospects through satis- 
fied policyholders—their friends and acquaintances. 


‘““ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT’”’ 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


—Incorporated 1851— 


FRED. H. RHODES 


President 
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: MICH. ASS’N REORGANIZING 











New Constitution to Be Considered; 

Frank L. Jones Guest Speaker; 

Meet Today 

Complete reorganization of the Michi- 
gan State Life Underwriters’ Assocta- 
tion is being undertaken at the annual 
convention in Jackson on November 23 
and 24. The organization committee will 
present plans for a new constitution and 
by-laws and the association president, J. 
Arthur Pino, district manager in Lansing 
for the Mutual Benefit Life, will attempt 
to bring into the new set-up a closer 
tie-up with local organizations and with 
national association policies. : 

Frank L. Jones, vice-president, Equita- 
ble Society, will be the guest speaker at 
the only public session of the conven- 
tion. Insurance Commissioner Charles 
E. Gauss will address one of the morning 
business sessions. G. V. Gregory and P. 
J. Crandall, both of Jackson, are in 
charge of program arrangements. 

Roger B. Hull, managing director and 
general counsel, National Association of 
Life Underwriters, has arranged to at- 
tend the convention meeting and will be 
siven a place on the program. He will 
probably deliver his paper on “The Strug- 
gle for Security.” Albert P. Steler, mil- 
lion dollar producer, Mutual Benefit Life, 
has also been named among the speakers. 





ARMSTRONG’S HEALTH PROJECT 


Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, third vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, is 
chairman for a new year-round program 
of health education started by the 
Welfare Council of New York City. He 
is chairman of the health education sec- 
tion of the council and announced plans 
for the year recently. The first week was 
called National Hearing Week and one 
of the activities was the giving of ad- 
dresses on the importance of good hear- 
ing over the leading broadcasting sta- 
tions, WABC, WEAF, WNYC and 
WNEW. For the next nine months sub- 
jects to be taken up include cancer, pneu- 
monia and the common cold, social dis- 
eases, heart discase and diabetes, diph- 
theria and communicable childhood dis- 
eases, early treatment of tuberculosis, 
maternal and child health and dental hy- 
giene, nutrition and summer care of chil- 
dren, safety and accident prevention. The 
final two months of the program have 
not been planned. 





LUNCHEON TO R. S. GOLDSBURY 

Upon the occasion of his retirement 
after twenty-five years as general agent 
for the Northwestern Mutual in Pitts- 
burgh, Royal S. Goldsbury was honored 
at a luncheon given by his successor, 
Roger A. Clark. Grant L. Hill, director 
of agencies, and Nelson D. Phelps, as- 
sistant director, representing the home 
office, joined with sixty members of the 
Pittsburgh agency to express their affec- 
tion for Mr. Goldsbury and wish him 
success on his return to personal pro- 
duction. 





8 IN WHARTON SCHOOL COURSE 

Eighty members of the Philadelphia 
Association are enrolled this year in the 
life insurance course at the Wharton 
School as compared with only two mem- 
bers a year ago. The enrollment sets a 
tew high record for this particular 
course. Clifford Orr is chairman of the 
educational committee, Philadelphia asso- 
ciation. 





E. D. FINCH, SR., JOINS SON 
Ernest Douglas Finch, Sr., has resigned 
as general agent for the General Amer- 
‘can Life at Cleveland and has returned 
to Newark where he is associated with 
his son, E. D. Finch, Jr., manager there 
for the Guardian Life. Before going to 
Cleveland Mr. Finch was Missouri State 
ife manager in Newark for ten years. 





HEADS INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
In the Des Moines’ annual Community 
¢ est drive conducted last week J. A. 
“pargur, agency manager, Bankers Life, 
captained the life insurance team. 
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O-O}PHRATIOWN 
Doubles the Value 


of MINUTES 


& An agent's time is expensive in New 
York. He has 360 minutes a day to get 
interviews; five days a week to boost 


his income. 


His minutes have a double value here. 
While he is working, an adequate staff 
is working with him... in the office 


and on the firing line. 


RECHT & KUTCHER 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
e 


General Agents for 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"a billion dollar estate” 
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Of Columbian National 


HAS LONG RECORD AS ACTUARY 





Serves on Agency Committee With F. P. 
Sears and A. A. McFall; A Native 
of Toronto 

At a directors’ meeting of the Colum- 
bian National Life of Boston held last 
Friday Norman M. Hughes was elected 
vice-president of the company. He now 
bears the title vice-president and actuary. 

Last year Mr. Hughes became a mem- 
ber of the agency committee and working 
with Francis P. Sears, president, and A. 
A. McFall, vice-president, he has been 
active in the plans which have resulted 
in a steady and substantial increase of 
the company’s new business during every 
month of 1934. 

Born and educated in Toronto, On- 
tario, Mr. Hughes is a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America; Associate 
of the American Institute of Actuaries, 
and a member of the Actuaries’ Club of 
Boston. 

In 1918 he joined the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Excelsior Life of Toronto 
and remained with that company until 
1927 when he went with the Columbian 
National as assistant actuary. In 1930 
Mr. Hughes was appointed assistant ac- 
tuary of the Lincoln National Life of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., but in March, 1931, 
he returned to the Columbian National 
as actuary. At the same time he was 
elected a director and a member of the 
company’s executive committee. 





ENJOIN PEORIA RECEIVER 


Decision; O’Hern Must Return Re- 

moved Records of Company 

Charles V. O’Hern, Illinois receiver for 
the Peoria Life which has been rein- 
sured and merged into the Alliance Life, 
was ordered by a federal district court 
to return to the Michigan receiver all 
records and documents of the company 
that had been removed from that state. 
These included records of Michigan pol- 
icyholders. The court held valid the in- 
junctive order of the Kent County Cir- 
cuit Court against removal of records, 
and the appointment by that court of the 
Grand Rapids Trust Co. as Michigan re- 
ceiver. 

Unless changed by an appeal the fed- 
eral court’s action seems likely to pre- 
vent assumption of the Peoria’s Michigan 
business by the Alliance, formerly the 
Life & Casualty of Chicago, whose rein- 


surance contract is questioned in the 
findings. The lower court injunction di- 
rected O’Hern not to dispose of any 


Michigan assets, not to execute the re- 
insurance contract, and not to interfere 
with or dispose of any company records 
The federal court found that the receiver 
had violated all points of the injunction, 
acting in accord with his presumed rights 
under the Illinois law. 

The court holds that the receiver and 
staff must “purge themselves of contempt 
by restoration of the books and records 
and documents removed from the state 
of Michigan or concealed therein.” The 
receivership issue will then be tried in 
court. 





ADD THREE TO BOARD 
Roosevelt’s New Appointments on Ad- 
visory Council of Economic Security; 
One a Woman 

Three additions have been made to 
President Roosevelt’s Advisory Council 
on Economic Security. The new mem- 
bers are the Right Rev. John A. Ryan 
of Washington, D. C., director of the de- 
partment of social action of the National 
Welfare Council; President Helen Hall 
of the National Federation of Settle- 
ments, and Joel B. Hunter, general su- 
perintendent of the Chicago United 
Charities. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


embraced in the careers of the speak- 
ers from outside the insurance sphere. 
The wide range of important activities in 
which they are engaged promises discus- 
sions of distinct interest and public value. 
Lawyer, Soldier and Statesman 


When 


dresses 


Colonel James L. Ralston ad- 
the meeting the convention will 
receive a message from a statesman who 
has rendered broad service in the field 
of government. A distinguished figure 
in provincial and national government af- 
fairs, he has been a member of the leg- 
islature of his native Nova Scotia and, 


since 1926, has served in the Canadian 
Parliament. Appointed Minister of Na- 
tional Defense in that year, he has held 


one of the important cabinet positions in 
his country. 

Notable achievements as a lawyer and 
a soldier have parall« led his a 
activities. Beginning his military care 
as major of the 85th Canadian we 
Battalion at the time of the World War, 
he was made lieutenant-colonel in 1918, 


Speakers Named for Program 
Of Life Insurance Counsel 


Speakers were named last week by the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel in 
preparation for its annual meeting to be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City on December 11 and 12. 

Members who will read papers are J. 
associate general coun- 
The Life In- 
Allen May, 

American, 


Thomas Gurney, 
Bankers National Life, “ 
Florida” 


sel, 


surance Law of 


general attorney, General 


“Some Problems in Interstate Liquida- 
tion of Delinquent Insurers; Hobart S. 
Weaver, attorney, Association of Life 


Insurance Presidents, “Protection of Life 


Insurance Policy Proceeds from Credi- 
tors’ Claims by Legislation and Decisions 
Since 1929.” 

Two informal discussions will be led 
by Harry Cole Bates, assistant general 
counsel, Metropolitan, and Harry H. 
Bottome, general counsel, New York Life. 
They will speak on the following subjects 


respectively: “Home office conduct of 
policy litigation” and “The possible effect 
of the decision (if it stands) of the Su- 
preme Court of Oklahoma in Smith v. 
Bush (not yet officially reported) upon 
extend’ng mortgages without the consent 
of jumor lienors or subsequent grantees, 
in view of the statute of limitations.” 


November 23, 1934 








for 


Speakers 





DR. 


KARL 


T. COMPTON 


and in 1924 was advanced to the rank of 
colonel. His continued interest in mili- 
tary affairs was reflected in his appoint- 


ment two years later as his country’s 
Defense Minister. 
In 1930 he was chief delegate from 


Canada to the five-power naval confer- 
ence. He has also served as chairman 
of the Royal Commission on Pensions 
and Re-establishment by Federal Gov- 
ernment. As a member of a number of 
important legal firms he has continued to 
follow his chosen profession of law. 


Educator and Journalist 


To become the executive head of one 
of the country’s oldest institutions of 
learning after more than thirty years 
in the newspaper field has been the ex- 
perience of Dr. John Stewart Bryan, who 
last month was inaugurated president of 
the College of William and Mary. Long 
connected with educational activities, his 
interest in academic affairs has been su- 
perimposed upon a notable journalistic 
career as publisher of the Richmond 
News Leader and other papers in the 
Virginia capital. 

Although he was educated for the law 
and practiced for a time, newspaper work 
was his heritage. His father was pub- 
lisher of the Richmond Times, which 
later became the Times-Dispatch, and it 
was to assist him in its operation that 
he entered the newspaper field. He has 
published the News Leader since 1909 and 
continued to publish the Times-Dispatch 
until it was sold in 1913. As secretary, 
vice-president and president of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
he has rendered distinguished service to 
American journalism as a whole. 

A variety of activities in the field of 
education also contributes to the broad 
background from which he will address 
the convention. A founder of the Co- 
operative Education Association, he has 
also served as a member of the Interna- 
tional Board of Education and has been 
a rector of the Board of Visitors of the 
University of Virginia and vice rector of 
the College of William and Mary. As 
president of the latter institution he has 
come into even closer contact with aca- 
demic affairs. He will speak on “The 
Interest of the Investor in Sound Edu- 
cation.” 


Viewpoints of a State Executive 


With state governments facing en- 
larged problems as a result of the de- 
pression, unusual importance attaches to 
a message from this sphere. When J. 


C. B. Ehringhaus, governor of North 
Carolina, addresses the meeting he will 
bring to the platform perspectives gained 


not only as the chief executive of his 





Presidents 


Life 





Meeting 








COL. JAMES L. RALSTON 


state but also as a legislator and a law- 
yer. 

Elected to the North Carolina House 
of Representatives two years after he 
began his legal career, he was re-elected 
for a second term. Following his legisla- 
tive service, he again turned his atten- 
tion to the law and, from 1910 to 1922, 
was solicitor of the first judicial district. 
Although he was widely known as a dis- 
tinguished lawyer and a leader in the 
affairs of his community, he did not re- 
enter the political field until 1932 when 
he was elected governor. 

Governor Ehringhaus is a member of 
the American Bar Association and of the 
bar association of his state. A _ gifted 
speaker, he is widely known for his ora- 
torical ability as well as for the keen 
perspectives which are reflected in his 
addresses. His intimate contact with 
problems in the field of state govern- 
ment, and his experience in their solu- 
tion, promise a discussion of outstand- 
ing interest. 


Career of Dr. Compton 


Representing science on the program, 
Dr. Karl T. Compton will contribute to 
the discussions the viewpoint of a distin- 
guished educator as well as one of the 
nation’s leaders in the field of scientific 
research. He has been president of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology since 
1930 and for more than twenty years 
prior to that he continuously served the 





Blackstone Studios, New York 


DR. ROBERT A. FRASER 


DR. JOHN STEWART BRYAN 


educational side of his profession. An 
authority on atomic structure, he played 
an important part in the scientific re- 
search program of Princeton University 
with which he was connected for fifteen 
years before he became head of the Mas- 
sachusetts institution. 

An officer and a member of a host of 
scientific organizations, Dr. Compton’s 
contributions to the advancement of sci- 
ence outside of the educational field, also 
have been extensive. Service to his state 
and to the nation along scientific and 
other lines also forms a part of the broad 
experience which he will bring to the 
platform. He is a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Commission on Stabilization 
of Employment and member of the exec- 
utive committee of the Business Advis- 
ory and Planning Council. Last spring 
he was appointed to the Baker Board of 
the War Department Special Committee 
on Army Air Corps which, in July, made 
a report to the Department recommend- 
ing changes in the Air Corps administra- 
tion. He is chairman of the Science Ad- 
visory Board of the National Research 
Council which was created last year to 
study problems of various governmental 
departments with a view to improving 
co-ordination. His topic will be “Science, 
Your Obedient Servant.” 

Reception Committee Named 


Chandler Bullock, president, State Mu- 
tual Life of Worcester, will be chairman 
and Hon. Leighton McCarthy, K.C., pres- 
ident of the Canada Life Assurance Co, 
Toronto, will be vice-chairman of the re- 
ception committee. The other members 
of the committee will be: E: 

Morgan B. Brainard, Hartford; Wil- 
liam BroSmith, Hartford: Thomas A. 
Buckner, New York; George I. Cochran, 
Los Angeles; W. Howard Cox, Cincin- 
nati; Cornelius A. Craig, Nashville; 
David S. Dickenson, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Edward D. Duffield, Newark; Frederick 
H. Ecker, New York; Isaac Miller Ham- 
ilton, Chicago; John R. Hardin, Newark; 
Ernest J. Heppenheimer, Jersey City; 
Carl Heye, New York; David F. Houws- 
ton, New York; Fred A. Howland, Mont- 
pelier; Albert L. Key, Chattanooga; Wil- 
liam A. Law, Philadelphia ; M. Albert 
Linton, Philadelphia ; Clarence B. Little, 
Bismarck, N. D.; Charles S. MacDonald, 
Toronto; Henry M. Merriam, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Henry S. Nollen, Des Moines; 
Sylvan B. P hillips, Portland, Me.; Julian 
Price, Greensboro, N. C.; William 
Sargeant, Springfield, Mass.; Harry, 
Seay, Dallas; George Willard Smith, 
Boston; Angus O. Swink, Richmond; 
Bradford H. Walker, Richmond ; Charles 
F. Williams, Cincinnati; Howard S. Wil 
son, Lincoln, Neb.; Herbert M. Woollen, 
Indianapolis. 
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THe MAKING of the AGENT 





(This is the third instalment of an arti- 
cle by Mr. Votaw on the training of new 
agents by the educational department of 
an agency. Previously he wrote that sell- 
ing is the last, not the first thing to be 
taught a recruit, and that the initial step 
is to teach what life insurance ts, by gw- 
ing the historical _and economic back- 
ground. In this article he carries on into 
the mathematical background.) 

The mystery of life insurance can be 
completely cleared away only by know- 
ing something of the mathematics of the 
business. It is not contended that being 
able to calculate premiums will sell poli- 
cies and there is no intention of making 
every agent an actuary, but there is noth- 
ing that will give the agent an unshak- 
able faith in the soundness of the busi- 
ness so quickly as believing the actuary 
knows what he is about when he calcu- 
lates a premium. Presenting the few fig- 
ures necessary to demonstrate that life 
insurance is a co-operative enterprise and 
that each and every policyholder pays 
his just share of the company’s claims 
and, in mutual companies, receives an 
equitable share of what the company is 
able to save over its estimated expendi- 
tures, will do much to allay the agents 
and his prospects’ misgivings about 
“How Safe Is Life Insurance ?” 

Presenting these figures offers a natu- 
ral opportunity to explain and familiarize 
the agent with certain sections of the 
rate book. We have never taken issue 
with the material in the rate books but 
believe in many instances that rate books 
are compiled for the convenience of the 
printers and perhaps the actuaries. It 
has been our experience that the most 
dificult thing to teach the new agent 1s 
the use of the rate book. 

May we be permitted the observation 
here, that even at an additional expense 
of printing, a rate book would be far 
more serviceable if all information con- 
cerning each policy were put in one place. 
This would do more to relieve the con- 
fusion of the new agent than any other 
single thing. The only way we have 
found to give the new man an under- 
standing of the rate book is to bring in 
the various sections of the book as they 


arise in relation to the fundamental 
mathematics of insurance. 
Permit me to illustrate the system 


which we use: 
Study of the Rate Book 


Our system has been, first, to acquaint 
him with the annual premiums, then sk'p 
to the miscellaneous pages, which deal 
with accumulation tables, compound in- 
terest tables, compound discount tables, 
the Age Change Table and the Height 
and Weight Table. Then go to the 
American Table of Mortality and after 
some explanation weave a story about 
this table which involves the simple cal- 
culation of the net natural premium; the 
net single premium and the net level 
premium. 

he next natural step is to explain 
loading,” acquisition and maintenance 
Costs and the justification for the sur- 
render charge. From this point the ex- 
planation of the current dividend, Then 


we return to the balance that is left from 
the net level premium after the net natu- 
ral premium has been deducted, and ex- 
plain the system of legal reserves which 
naturally leads to an explanation of non- 


orfeiture provisions and Automatic Pre- 
mium Loan. 


Then a hypothetical story 





3—Mystery of Mathematics 
By Charles A. Votaw, C. L. U. 


Educational Director, C. L. McMillen Agency, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York City 


is given which illustrates three types of 
insurance companies: assessment, mutual 
and stock. 

This seems to be enough information 
for the average new man about the 
mathematics of insurance and furnishes 
him with a background with which to 
understand its ordinary calculations with- 
out burdening him with too much tech- 
nical data. 


Studying What Makes People Buy 


After an economic view of life insur- 
ance a historical resumé of its accom- 
plishments and a slight insight as to the 
soundness of its principles, the next 
thought which would present itself would 


be “What are the situations or needs 
which prompt people to buy ?” 
Now, the various personal, business 


and philanthropic uses of life insurance 
can be presented connecting them with 
the reflection of economic valve to the 
family, the business and the community. 

A situation which may best be served 
by life insurance may continue for many 
years, which brings up the subject of 
Money Management. Options are taught 
in this way: The two ways in which 
money can be managed is to invest it at 
interest or return a portion of the prin- 
cipal at stated intervals. The options 
are studied as to how they work and the 
uses which they serve, then a hypothet- 
cal case is given in which certain income 
requirements are outlined and the class 
is asked to solve the problem. 

The problem is designed so that the 
best solution is not Ordinary Life, which 
invariably would be the first choice of 
the class. Here the construction of poli- 
cies is explained, showing by diagram 
that policies, regardless of their names, 
are combinations of yearly increasing re- 
serves and yearly decreasing margins at 
risk, 

After studying policies on which pre- 
miums are being paid, the diagram is 
changed to illustrate full paid policies. 
From this study, the student learns 
“What margin at Risk” is and the justi- 
fication of a change for it and now he 
is ready to view life insurance as an in- 
vestment. 


Financial Structures 


Because of the many questions asked 
in recent months about the stability of 
life insurance companies, we insert at 
this point a study of the financial struc- 
ture and investments of life insurance 
companies, ending the study with a de- 
tailed examination of the financial con- 
dition and investments of our company. 
Up to now we have covercd the follo.,- 
ing subjects: 

Economics of Life Insurance. 

History. 

Mathematics. 

Needs which prompt men to buy. 

Options. 

Policy types. 

Investment angle. 

Life Insurance Company Investments. 

The student has now reached the point 
where a detailed study of the policy con- 
tract will have a lasting significance. 
Study Policy Contract by Paragraphs 

We feel that no system of training is 
complete unless at some time or other 
it thoroughly acquaints the beginner 
with the policy contract. We also be- 
lieve that a large percentage of the ques- 
tions asked by the average agent of the 
supervisor or his general agent would 
not be asked if he had a thorough knowl- 


cdge of his policy. Therefore, we study 
the policy paragraph by paragraph. 

The agent has now learned what life 
insurance is—what it does and how it 
does it. Now it is time for him to learn 
what types of people will buy it or the 
situation surrounding various people 
which can best be solved by life insur- 
ance as a medium of finance. 

In other words, “What are the quali- 

cations of a prospect?” And “What 
are the best methods of finding people 
with these qualifications?” It is also 
time for the agent to list on prospect 
cards all of the people he knows who 
qualify as prospects. These qualifica- 
tions should be discussed in some detail, 
after which the agent should be taught 
the four general methods of finding pros- 
pects; cold canvass, personal observance 
center of influence, endless chain and 
the relative merits and technique of each 
method. 

(Next week Mr. Votaw will discuss the 
teaching of the actual selling process in 
the last of these articles.) 





STATE MUTUAL LOAN FIGURES 


In the State Mutual Life the amount 
of policy loans outstanding has not only 
decreased some 3% during the first ten 
months of this year but this decrease has 
been a healthy one. It is not due to the 
cancelation of loans by the termination 
of policies through lapse or surrender, 
which are 15% below last year’s amounts, 
but to a 27% decrease in the demand for 
loans both in cash and for the purpose 
of paying premiums and an increase of 
over 50% in actual cash repayments of 
loans by policyholders. 





BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE UP 

The Bankers National Life, Jersey City, 
at the end of the first ten months of the 
year showed an increase in new paid-for 
business of over 40% compared with the 
same period in 1933. Volume of business 
in force increased by $8,330,000 during the 
same period, a gain of 13% above the 
amount in force on December 31, 1933. 





LEADS 
FOR 


LEADERS 


Fide:ity’s successful lead service 
has been in cperation for eighteen 
It has produced nearly half 
a million first class sales leads. 


years. 


From these leads $218,671,153 
of direct business has been written. 
This does not include the millions 
of dollars of -usiness resulting in- 
directly or subsequent to the initial 


sale. 


Fidelity agents rightly prize a 
plan which cover eighteen years has 
breught interested inquiries from 
18.7% of the people it has con- 
tacted. 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Ovesment 














CONTINENTAL 
AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Is inaugurating a permanent 
company development plan, 


with 
Supervisory and 


District Managership 


openings 
in 


District of Columbia 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 

New Jersey 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


for men who have 


A REASONABLY GOOD 
AND A STEADY 
PERSONAL 
PRODUCTION 
RECORD 


WHO NOW DESIRE TO 
BUILD A UNIT OF 
THEIR OWN 


reasonable financial backing 
liberal organization reward . 
opportunity of permanent sal- 
aried managerships service 
salary retirement contract for 
personal production 


SF 


CON 


AMERICAN 
Life | e Co. 


Wilmington-- Delaware 
D. E. JONES, 


TAL 


Vice-President 
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PRESIDENTS TO ATTEND 
Many Leading Executives Accept Invita- 
tions for New York Managers 
December 12 Event 

A number of life insurance company 
presidents will attend the dinner and en- 
tertainment of the life insurance man- 
agers’ association of New York, which 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria De- 
cember 12. 

Among acceptances are T. I. Parkin- 
son, Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
Morgan B. Brainard, Aetna Life; John 
R. Hardin, Mutual Benefit; Edward D. 
Duffield, Prudential; James Lee Loomis, 
Connecticut Mutual; Frederick H. Eck- 
er, Metropolitan Life; M. J. Cleary, 
Northwestern Mutual Life; George Wil- 
lard Smith, New England Mutual Life; 
A. A. Rydgren, Continental American; 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, Bankers National ; 
Walter Le Mar Talbot, Fidelity Mutual; 
Chandler Bullock, State Mutual; and S. 
B. Phillips, Union Mutual. 





IMPERIAL LIFE APPOINTMENTS 

The Imperial Life this week elected 
Charles McCrea, K.C., a director of the 
company in succession to the late E. T. 
Malone, K.C., and J. F. Weston has been 
elected a vice-president. Mr. McCrea 
was formerly minister of mines for the 
province of Ontario. Mr. Weston has 
been managing director of the company 
for many years and will continue in that 
position, 





BERKSHIRE GENERAL AGENT 

The Berkshire Life has appointed 
James D. King general agent in Balti- 
more for the state of Maryland to fill 
the position left vacant by the death of 
Paul H. Stewart, who had been general 
agent for twenty-seven years. Mr. King 
has represented a Massachusetts com- 
pany in this territory for the past seven 
years, serving in turn as agent, super- 


visor and agency director. 
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Information reaching the insurance 
business from Harrisburg is to the effect 
that Governor-elect George H. Earle of 
Pennsylvania is planning to include group 
life insurance in his state social insur- 
ance program. 





NEW OHIO STATE POLICY 
The Ohio State Life has announced 
that it will issue a new juvenile twenty- 
pay life income endowment at age 60, 
which while new to the juvenile field is 
similar to the retirement income bonds 
issued by the company for adults. At 
age 60 each $1,000 unit pays $1.400 in 
cash or monthly income of $10 for 100 

months certain and life thereafter. 


OHIO STATE LIFE CHANGES 


The Ohio State Life has made George 
O. Tomlins manager of the accident de- 
partment at the home office in Colum- 
bus. Expansion of the department is 
planned. Carter-Jenkins agency of Ak- 
ron will succeed Mr. Tomlins as general 
agent there. Other appointments are C. 
R. Harvey, general agent at Dayton, and 
Howard J. McCauley, district agent in 
Canton for Stark County, Akron agency. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 


The Mid-Continental Life of Oklahoma 
Citv has appointed George Bond as edu- 
cational director for the company. Mr. 
Bond is a graduate of Oklahoma Univer- 
sity, has been in life insurance sixteen 
vears largely in agency work and is now 
nresident of the C.L.U. chapter in Okla- 
homa City. 


DURGOM IN METCALFE AGENCY 


J. Albert Durgom, author of the “Self- 
Organizer” and an advocate of time con- 
{rol methods, is now agency supervisor 
with the A. R Metcalfe agency, National 
Life of Vermont. in Newark. Mr. Dur- 
gom was formerly with the Massachu- 
setts Mutual in Newark. 








TALK BY K. H. MATHUS 

Kenilworth H. Mathus, founder of the 
Life Advertisers Association and editor 
of publications for the Connecticut Mu- 
fual Life, recently addressed the Jones 
Agency. Connecticut Mutual, general 
agents in Indianapolis, for the company 
on “Sales Promotion.” 


$4,000,000 GOVERNMENTS 

Cash and short-maturity U. S. Govern- 
ment securities owned by the Lincoln 
National Life of Fort Wayne now total 
nearly $4,000,000, while cash and all mar- 
ketable securities exceed $14,000,000, an 
increase of more than $6,000.000 during 
the last nine months, according to no- 
tices sent stockholders. 


V. P. SNYDER WAS DIRECTOR 

Valentine P. Snyder, former president 
of the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, who died this month, had 
been a director of the Equitable Society 
since 1900. He was a member of the 
executive committee since 1902. 


LEAD LIST OF BUYERS 
In a recent monthly analysis of buyers 
of policies of $10,000 or over the Lincoln 
National Life found that insurance agents 
led the list of buyers. 








Frank J. Lyman, attached to the 
Charles J. Zimmerman agency in Newark 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life, has 
been appointed secretary of the Union 
County (N. J.) Federation of the Holy 
Name Society, which has a membership 
of nearly 10,000. 





George A. Bowles, Virginia Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, is being mentioned 
as a possible appointee to the office of 
clerk of the Virginia House delegates to 
succeed Colonel John W. Williams, who 
died suddenly last week after filling the 
office continuously for thirty-three years. 
Mr. Bowles served for a number of years 
in the House, representing Goochland 
County, before being appointed to his 
present post. 








PUBLIC ENEMY No. 1 
IS STILL AT LARGE 


Police can’t catch him. Jails won’t hold him. He is entirely beyond the law, ready to 
Public Enemy No. 1—"Disability”—still stalks the land, robbing men 
and women of incomes, homes, even their daily bread. 


strike you down. 


The only real protection against the financial ravages wrought by this Public Enemy is a 
NON-CANCELLABLE INCOME POLICY. Th ds of B and Professional Men 
are protecting their incomes with Non-Cancellable Income Insurance issued by the Pacific 
Mutual. 





Founded 1868 


acitic Mutual Lite 


Insurance Company tram 
GEORGE 1.COCHRAN, presioent 


Home Office—Los Angeles, California Assets—Over $198,000,000 











INDICT DES MOINES CO. HEAD 

The Federal grand jury at Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, Friday indicted Albert Haas, form- 
er president of the Modern Brotherhood 
of America, and five other former of- 
ficials of the company. The indictments 
charging use of the mails in a conspiracy 
to defraud were made public by E. G. 
Dunn, U. S. District Attorney, after 
Haas appeared before Commissioner 
Charles W. Barlow and was released un- 


der $5,000 bond. 


CAMPAIGN FOR MRS. HARPER 

The Philadelphia agency of the Aetna 
Life under W. R. Harper staged a novel 
production drive in honor of Mrs. Har- 
per’s birthday and wedding anniversary. 
Every morning at the suggestion of Mrs. 
Harper a red carnation was presented 
to the man leading the campaign from 
the beginning to date and a white carna- 
tion to the man scoring the largest num- 
ber of points the preceding day. 


LIFE CO. OF VA. RETIREMENTS 

Frank E. Hall, vice-president of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, has re- 
tired, as have R. B. Pegram and Frank 
Orgain, assistant secretaries. Together 
with three employes of the home office 
staff also retiring at the same time they 
average more than forty years of service, 





VAN VLIET & KEER AHEAD 

The Van Vliet & Keer agency, Pruden- 
tial, located in Newark, is approaching 
the production levels of 1925 and 1926, 
New agents added to the staff are taken 
only on a full time basis and are being 
carefully selected. 








MILDRED STONE SPEAKER 
Speaking on life insurance, Miss Mil- 
dred Stone, editor of publications for the 
Mutual Benefit Life in Newark, addressed 
the luncheon mecting of the Irvington, 
N. J., Rotary Club last week. Miss Stone 
is editor of “The Pelican.” 
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| NEARLY FORTY YEARS 
OF GROWTH IN 
































The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada was incorporated in 1865. 


It has maintained an active organization in the United States for 38 
years. Its progress in the United States has been steady and con- 
sistent, its American clients now numbering a very large proportion 
of its million policyholders. 


It is licensed in 39 states, in the District of Columbia and the Territory 
of Hawaii and maintains fifty-five branch offices in the United 
States, giving coast to coast service. 


Payments due under United States policies are made in United States 
currency either at the branch office through which the application 
was made or at the branch office at which the policy is recorded 
at the time of settlement—whichever best suits the convenience of 
policyholder or beneficiary. 


The Sun Life keeps on deposit with United States trustees approved securities 
to the value of its net liability to American policyholders. In this way 
absolute protection to policyholders in the United States is assured. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
HEAD OFFICE MONTREAL 
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General American Life 
Reduces Policy Liens 


DISBURSES _ $3,000,000 


COMPANY 





Missouri State Policyhold2rs to Get $12 
on Each $100 of Lien Against 
Policies 





At a meeting of directors of the Cen- 
eral American Life of St. Louis this 
week it was announced that the com- 
pany will reduce liens on policies of the 
Missouri State Life which were taken 
over by the General American to the ex- 
tent of $3,000,000. This action was taken 
as of October 31. 

The $3,000,000 plus additional earnings 
and profits on the old policies during 
November and December but less re- 
serves will be applied to the liens on 
December 31. The fund represents a 
reduction of $12 on each $100 lien. 

Checks will be mailed to those policy- 
holders who have paid off their liens in 
cash and have no other policy indebted- 
ness. The others entitled to the payment 
will be credited on the books of the 
company. 

From September 8, 1933, when the 
General American acquired the business 
of the Missouri State Life, to November 
1, 1934, the General American had dis- 
tributed $11,688,742 in payment of claims 
arising under these policies. 

In May of this year, President Walter 
W. Head recalled, the General American 
liquidated in full the $7.163,858 which 
Missouri State owed the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and to banks at 
the time its assets were purchased by 
the General American. 


OKLAHOMA ASS’N BREAKFAST 





R. T. Stuart, President Mid-Continental, 
Addresses Gathering at Early 
Morning Meeting 
The Oklahoma Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in Oklahoma City held a 
breakfast meeting at 7:15 o’clock on the 
morning of November 17. It was the 
second such meeting to be held by that 
association and Bryan Bowers, president, 
forecasts that more early morning meet- 

ings will be held. 

Robert T. Stuart, president, Mid-Con- 
tinental Life, addressed the meeting on 
the part that life insurance agents play 
in the economic security of the nation. 
After pointing to life insurance as the 
means of salvaging thousands of homes 
and as the only source of financial help 
to millions of policyholders during de- 
pression years, he said: “The life insur- 
ance salesman is in a position of vast 
Importance, great responsibility and 
splendid opportunity for service. . By 
his sincerity of purpose, constant work 
and study and honesty in word and deed 
he may assist in creating financial ar- 
rangements that will provide security, 
comfort and pleasure to thousands of 
individuals.” 





MILWAUKEE ASS’N CHAIRMEN 

In preparation for the annual meeting 
and election to be held December 20, 
Henry B. Kay, president, Milwaukee As- 
Sociation of Life Underwriters, an- 
nounced the appointments of Kenneth 
Jacobs, Connecticut Mutual, as chairman 
of the nominating committee; Alfred 
Mendel, Penn Mutual, chairman of the 
y-laws revision committee, and Helmus 
Wells, Mutual Life of New York, chair- 
man of legislative committee. At the 
November meeting Frederick Bruchholz, 
vice-president of the Chicago Association 
and an agency director for the New York 
Life, was the speaker. 





MISSOURI FRATERNAL CONGRESS 


The ninth annual convention of the 

Missouri Fraternal Congress was held 
ast week with Judge John C. Karel, 
President of the National Fraternal Con- 
8ress, as chief speaker. 
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More People Are Buying 
Berkshire Life Insurance! 


—and buying it through this Agency. 


medium of The 


Through the 
Eastern Underwriter we propose 
throughout the year to tell you the 


reasons why 


More People Are Buying 
Berkshire Life Insurance! 


but you need not wait for all the 
facts. You may take our word for 
it, that we have the facilities and 
can render the service that will in- 


sure more commissions for you. 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS SOLICITED 


Phones: PEnnsylvania 6-6605* 


ERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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R. E. Werts General Agent 
For Northwestern Mutual 





RUSSELL E. WERTS 


The Northwestern Mutual has appoint- 
ed Russell E. agent in 


John S. 


Werts general 
Akron, O., to succeed the late 
Marsh. Mr. Werts’ 
comes effective December 1 and he will 
open new offices on the twenty-fourth 
floor of the First Central Tower Build- 
ing at Akron. 

Following his attendance at West La- 
Fayette College, Ohio, Mr. Werts en- 
tered life insurance in 1917 as soliciting 
agent in Akron under E. E. Lincoln, who 
was then district manager. During his 
third year in the business he paid for 
over $300,000 and has averaged close to 
$400,000 since, having paid for above $6,- 
000,000 with the Northwestern Mutual. 
In 1929 he was appointed district agent 
at Akron by Mr. Marsh following the 
appointment of Mr. Lincoln as general 
agent in Syracuse. _ 

During his years with the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Mr. Werts has been active in 
the Special and Soliciting Agents’ Asso- 
ciation and the District Agents’ Associa- 
tion. He served on the standing commit- 
tee of the company’s Association of 
Agents and has appeared on the program 
of the district agents. 


appointment be- 





YOUNG MORTON ON YALE TEAM 

Stratford Morton, son of Stratford Lee 
Morton, general agent in St. Louis for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, was one 
of the Yale football players who ended 
the Princeton team’s unbeaten record 
7—0 last week, probabiy giving Yale its 
first Big Three championship in a decade 
Morton is the first-string right halfback 
for Yale and has been mentioned as a 
candidate for All-American honors. An 
“iron man,” he has played through the 
entire Georgia, Army, Dartmouth and 
Princeton games, a feat equaled by few 
stars of modern football. He is expected 
to play against Harvard tomorrow. 





CANADA SALES FOR OCTOBER 

October sales of new paid-for Ordinary 
life insurance in Canada and Newfound- 
land for October totaled $31,342,000, which 
figure does not include the sale of annu- 
ities and pension bonds. Sales for prov- 
inces were as follows: British Columbia, 
$2,047,000; Alberta, $1,299,000; Saskatch- 
ewan, $1,352,000; Manitoba, $2,008,000; 
Ontario, $12,945,000; Quebec, $9,404,000; 
New Brunswick, $774,000; Nova Scotia, 
$1,130,000; Prince Edward Island, $115,- 
000; Newfoundland, $268,000. 





PATTERSON ST. LOUIS SPEAKER 

Alexander E. Patterson, general agent 
for the Penn Mutual Life in Chicago, 
spoke on “Selling Life Insurance” at the 
meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis yesterday noon. 
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General Foods Corp. 
Big Group Retirement 


TWO CO’S WRITE CONTRACT 


Prudential and Metropolitan Jointly to 
Issue Annuity Plan; Forty-five Plants, 
Many Offices Included 


An old age group retirement income 
has been established for employes of the 
General Foods Corp., one of the largest 
food distributing organizations in the 
world, the plan being underwritten joint- 
ly by the Prudential and the Metropoli- 
tan Life. The Prudential will adminis- 
trate the plan on behalf of the insurance 
companies, each of which assumes 50% 
of the liability for benefit payments or 
refunds. This plan, announced on Mon- 
day of this week by C. M. Chester, pres- 
ident of General Foods Corp., provides 
retirement income for workers in forty- 
five plants and twenty-nine sales divi- 
sions and districts throughout the 
country. 

Joint contributions of corporation and 
employes will provide fixed monthly in- 
comes to be paid employes when they 
reach retirement eligibility—age 60 far 
women, 65 for men. General Foods pays 
more than half the total cost of the re- 
tirement plan. Although income pay- 
ments start when women and men em- 
ployes are 60 and 65 years old, respec- 
tively, retirement then is not obligatory. 
The plan also provides that employes 
with the company’s consent may elect 
to retire and receive income at a re- 
duced rate at any time within ten years 
of customary retirement age. 

An example: An employe 30 years old, 
earning $35 a week, will contribute 
toward the plan $1.84 forty-eight times 
a year, and his payments will be matched 
by General Foods. If he remain in the 
same earnings classification and makes 
this same weekly contribution until age 
65, his retirement income will be $112 
monthly. Actuarial studies show that 
the average man of 65 can look forward 
to another twelve years of life. 


Eliminating Old Age Insecurity 


“For years we have been working on 
the development of a plan to eliminate 
old age insecurity for our employes,” 
states Mr. Chester. “The system we are 
now instituting has several unusual fea- 
tures. All participating workers have 
the option if they should leave the cor- 
poration of having their contributions 
returned or leaving them with the in- 
surance company as a paid-up annuity. 
But if they have participated for fifteen 


consecutive years they can, by leaving 
their own deposits with the insurance 
companies, receive retirement income 


based on the corporation’s contributions 
as well as their own. 

“Upon retirement an employe may ex- 
pect to enjoy an income equivalent to 
2% of his average earnings for every 
year of his participation in the plan. For 
instance, an employe age 35 today will, 
on retirement, receive each month 60% 
of whatever his average monthly salary 
may be during the next thirty years. If 
an employe wishes, he can arrange his 
policy so that payments, in reduced 
amounts, will be continued during the 
lifetime of a designated dependent should 
this dependent survive the retired em- 
ploye’s death. If such arrangement is 
not chosen the balance of the contribu- 
tions not disbursed as retirement income 
is paid to a beneficiary named in the 
policy.” 


AGENTS’ AIM $100 PER WEEK 

In an effort to improve the financial 
condition of his salesmen, J. H. Heil, 
Kentucky manager for the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, is conducting a continu- 
ous campaign with the goal an averag¢ 
earning of at least $100 per week ioe 
every member of the organization. Care- 
ful records of calls and interviews are 
made and results are broadcast to th 
agency to prove just what happens when 
sustained effort is made. 
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New Y at Lite Tividend Rates 
On Participating Annuities 


Under- 
York Life is 
annuities on a 
participating basis only, starting Decem- 
ber 1. The premium considerations for 
the participating contracts will be on a 
3% interest and are naturally 
higher than those for non-participating 
will be new rates for 
annual premium and single premium re- 
tirement effective from Jan- 
1; also for survivorship and de- 
ferred survivorship annuities. 


As announced in The Eastern 
last week the New 
immediate life 


writer 


to issue 


basis 


annuities. There 
annuities 
uary 


Illustrations of dividends on single life 
“These 
years and should not be 
extended beyond these the com- 
are not 
guarantees of future dividends. It should 
be noted that the illustrated 
decrease with the duration of the policy. 
This is due to the fact that the reserve 
decreases with duration of the annuity. 
Dividends will be paid in cash only. No 
provision has been made to leave divi- 
dends at interest or to apply them to the 
purchase of additional annuities.” 

The dividends illustrated below are 
those which would become payable un- 
der the January 1, 1935, scale if the com- 
pany had issued participating immediate 
life annuities prior to December 1, 193, 
and if the policies were in existence for 


annuities are reproduced below. 
cover only five 
years,” 
illustrations 


pany says. “The 


dividends 


POLICIES TO UNION BARBERS 


At a recent meeting of the German 
Barbers’ Union the winners of a contest 
were given life insurance policies as 


prizes. 





the number of years specified in the 
table. 

Per $1000 consideration 
for annuity. 


semi-ann. 





annuity of $100 





Payable quarterly 
Payable monthly. 


For 
Payable 


> ANNUITIES WITHOUT REFUND 





$14.77 $17.72 $6.01 $5.94 $5.91 $5.88 
14.27. 17.12 5.81 5.74 5.71 5.69 
11.13 13.36 7.41 7.28 7.21 Fae 
10.33 12.40 6.88 6.75 6.69 6.66 
Ist yr. 8.93 10.72 15.37 14.69 14.37 14.17 
5th yr. 8.25 9.90 14.20 13.57 13.28 13.09 
INSTALMENT REFUND LIFE ANNUITIES 
25SM 20F 
istyr. $15.31 $18.37 $5.96 $5.90 $5.87 $5.84 
Sth yr 14.75 17.70 5.74 5.68 5.65 5.63 
5M 59F 
Ist yr 12.17 14.60 7.00 6.89 6.84 6.81 
5th yr 11.17 13.40 6.42 6.32 6.28 6.25 
81M 85F 
Ist yr. 9.88 11.86 10.75 10.44 10.30 10.20 
Sthyr. 8.49 10.19 9.24 8.97 8.85 8.76 
CASH REFUND LIFE ANNUITIES 
25M 291 
Ist yr. $15.45 $18.54 $5.95 $5.88 $5 $5.84 
Sth yr. 14.86 17.83 2 5.66 5.62 
55M 59} 
Ist yr. 2.35 14.82 6.88 6.78 6.73 6.7 
5th yr. 11.29 13.55 6.29 6.20 6.15 6.12 
81M 851 
Ist yr 10.07 12.08 9.86 9.61 9.49 9.40 
Sth yr 8.55 10.2¢ 8.37 8.16 8.05 7.98 
*For fractional ages use nearest age. 
KILLED IN ACCIDENT 
Morley R. Jacobi, agent for the North 
American Life in Oshawa, Ont., and 


prominent sportsman there, was killed in 
an automobile accident recently. 








that prompt policy 





AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


@Complete Substandard and automatic Rein- 
surance facilities embrace so wide a field 
issuance — regardless of 
size —is the rule and not the exception. 


INDIANA 
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Joins Doremus-Haviland 





ARD 


HARRY C. 
Harry C. Ard, who has become broker- 
age manager for the 
Guardian Life of 


Doremus- Haviland 
agency of the America 
at 50 Union Square, 
week in The 


as announced last 
Underwriter, in 
post after a year 
be associated with John A. Haviland with 
whom he has spent the majority of his 


Eastern 


his new will again 


eleven years in the life insurance busi- 
ness. He started as a cashier in Mr. 
Haviland’s agency of the Equitable So- 
ciety in New York in 1923 and served 
successively as cashier, supervisor and 
agency superintendent. He went to New- 


ark in 1930 to become associate general 
agent for the Penn Mutual Life with 
Mr. Haviland there, and about a year 


ago went to Yonkers for that company 


BROOKLYN MGRS. LUNCHEON 


T. M. Riehle Guest Speaker; Gilbert V. 
Austin Introduces New Brook- 
lyn Managers 

The Brooklyn Life Managers Associa- 
tion held its monthly luncheon meeting 
last week with Theodore M. Riehle, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, as guest speaker. 
Harold H. Letcher, manager for the 
Equitable Society in Brooklyn, intro- 
duced Mr. Riehle to the crowd, which 
was the largest ever to attend a meeting 
of Brooklyn managers. 

In his remarks Mr. Riehle again 
stressed the three basic problems con- 
fronting the business, which include the 
elimination of part-time agents from the 
field and the careful selection of new 
agents. ‘ , 

Gilbert V. Austin, Aetna Life, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Managers Asso- 
ciation, introduced several new managers 
and general agents who have been ap- 
pointed in Brooklyn in recent months 
and who were guests at the luncheon. 
They were William H. Kee, Mutual Life; 
Willard Johnson, Mutual Bene fit; Robert 
H. Kruh, Continental American; L. 
Saunders, Penn Mutual; Alfred G. Cor- 
rell, New England Mutual; A. D. Pea- 
coc’. Equitable Society; Daniel J. Quinn, 
Prudential, and James Hodgkins, “State 
Mutual Life. 





DR. BIGGS A KENTUCKY COLONEL 

A commission as colonel has been giv 
en to Dr. J. Rozier Biggs of Washing- 
ton, D. C., by Governor Laffoon of Ken- 
tucky. Dr. Biggs is medical director of 
the People’s Life and the Continenta 
Life and vice- sonia and medical di- 
rector of the Union Co-operative Insur- 
ance Association, all having their home 


offices in Washington. 
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Department Dinners Feature 
General American Program 


With a view of obtaining a better un- 
derstanding of their individual tasks, re- 
lationship to their own department and 
the company’s organization as a whole 
executives of the General American Life 
of St. Louis have arranged a series of 
departmental dinners or get-together 
gatherings. ne 
*'To these are invited every worker in 
the department from the newest office 
boy to the ranking official. The entire 
program is arranged by the workers in 
the department, including the entertain- 
ment, such as music and singing, ete. 
After dinner various departmental prob- 
lems are discussed without any formali- 
Everyone is privileged to express 


tics. , 
his views. The general theory being to 
obtain closer co-operation among all 


units in the department. 

As an encouragement the company of- 
fers a prize to the department present- 
ing not only the best program but for 
the clearest outline of the work to be 
undertaken during the coming year. 
President Walter W. Head, David W. 
Hopkins, assistant to the president, and 
Allen May, general attorney, will be the 
judges. 


WESTERN & SOUTHERN BANQUET 


C. F. Williams Addresses Gathering of 
300 Veteran Fieldmen; Norton and 
Poe Honored 
Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern Life, was the prin- 
cipal speaker on Wednesday evening at 
the banquet for veteran fieldmen held at 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cincin- 
nati. Three hundred veterans from the 
seven branch offices of the company in 
Greater Cincinnati attended the dinner. 
Joseph D. Cassidy, superintendent of 
agents, acted as toastmaster. F. C. Nor- 
ton and C. O. Poe, who have been with 
the company twenty-five years, were pre- 
sented with gold watches while many 
other fieldmen received gold emblems in 

recognition of long service. 





25 YEARS WITH PRU. 
Thomas J. Daily, superintendent of the 
Prudential’s Number 5 district in Chi- 
cago, recently rounded out twenty-five 
years service with the company. 


(Continued from Page 8) 
period where the Ten Year Certain Life 
Annuity Option is elected. 

On these new Annual Premium Re- 
tirement Annuity contracts a revised ta- 
ble of semi-annual, quarterly and month- 
ly premium rates will apply, the extra 
premium for paying other than annually 
being lower than at present, as follows: 


Annual Premium Retirement Annuity 


Payable Present Rate New Rate 
Semi-annually ...... 4 % extra 3 % extra 
Quarterly .......... 6 % extra 414% extra 
ej ae 642% extra 5 % extra 


1935 Rate Book 

A new edition of the Rate Book is in 
Preparation at the present time. In or- 
der to meet the requests for a less bulky 
book the print-page has been widened 
half an inch, permitting six ages to a 
Page instead of four for regular plans, 
and two ages to a page for Convertible 
and Economic Adjustment. Also the 
Monthly Premiums for each age and plan 
will be shown with the Quarterly, Semi- 
annual and Annual rates. . 

Nearly 300 pages have been eliminated 
- the result will be a much thinner 
sw Bok oF further convenience it is 

g ed in five sectional leaflets 
rather than a single volume, and_ the 


binder which holds these sections will 
a d accommodate the Dividend Leaflets 
and other supplementary booklets. 


Romy will be distributed by the end 
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Charting a Different Course 














HE HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 

is and has been deliberately charting 
a radically different course of action in 
its selling program. In a year when the 
trend has been toward smaller average 
size policies, this Company has materially 
increased its average size policy. The 
average size policy written by the Home 
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Home Life's Gain 
In New Business Thus 
Far in 1934. 


Home Life's Increase 
In Average Size of 
Policy Sold. 


Life is today approximately fifty per cent 
greater than the average of the com- 
panies as a whole. 


Fewer Agents 


During a period when there has been a 
great increase in the number of agents 
under contract, the Home Life has, by 
greater selectivity and elimination of the 
unsuccessful, actually decreased its num- 
ber of agents under contract. 

In spite of this, the Company shows to 
date a percentage of increase in volume 
of new business of 26%, while the ordi- 
business as a 


nary whole shows an in- 
crease of 8.9%, 
Definiie Plan 
All this did not happen merely by 


chance. It is a result of deliberately em- 
yhasizing quality in agency organization 
vather than quantity. It is a result of 
directing the activities of the sales or- 
anization toward the class rather than 
.he mass market. 

The Home Life believes there is a place 
n the scheme of things for a company in 
which every company and agency activity 
is directed toward furnishing professional 





life insurance service of the highest order 
to buyers of the best type. It believes 
that entirely too much emphasis has been 
placed on quantity rather than quality in 
sales organization and that as a result, 
too many men, poorly selected and poorly 
trained, have been brought into the busi- 
ness to the detriment of the really quali- 
fied professional life underwriter and of 
the business itself. 


A Real Service 
Its own plan is to have a closely knit 
group of carefully selected and adequately 
trained life underwriters prepared to ren- 
der professional service of the highest 
type to their clients and to back that group 
of underwriters with a type of company 
service which will thoroughly harmonize 
with the necessities of their own work. 
The ambition of the company is to furnish 
to underwriters working along these lines 
an atmosphere and a service which will 
result in enabling them to function at the 

top limit of their capacities, 


Threefold Progress 
The program is a long-time one. It 
has been carefully thought out and _ is 
being vigorously carried out. It will take 
time to realize the ultimate picture. That 
substantial progress is being made toward 


this realization is, however, evident from | 


the facts, namely: 


(1)—An increase in average size policy | 


at a time when decreases are the 
order of the day. 

(2)—An increase in volume of business 
almost three times as great as the 
average and coming from a re- 
duced number of salesman, and 

(3)—Finally,—a feeling of confidence 
and assurance as to the future on 
the part of the group of men and 
women in the field following out 
the company’s program. 


Estate Planning 
The specific field method around which 
the plan and results are built is Client 
Building Through Estate Planning. 
A booklet describing Client Building 





} 
| 
} 





Through Estate Planning is available and | 


will be sent to any one interested in it 
upon request to the Home Life at 256 
Broadway in New York. 


(This is one of a series of advertisements 
telling what one company is attempting to do 


to solve the problem of the man in the field | 
and to further the progress of its representa- | 


tives and the company itself under present 
conditions. Other 
appear later.) 








256 BROADWAY = - 


LTHELBERT IDE LOW 
Chairman of the Board 
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On Agency matters address: C, C. FULTON, JR., Supt. of Agencies 


New York, N. Y. 


JAMES A. FULTON, 
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October Sales Show wr 
Marked Improvement 


YEAR NOW 11% AHEAD OF 1933 


Sales Research ee Survey Shows 
October 9% Ahead; Every Section 
Improves Over Last Year 


Insurance 








The Life 
Bureau survey figures for October show 
that United States 
life insurance sales which was noted for 


Sales Research 


the slight decline in 


September has been checked and sales 
for the past month are running well 
ahead of October, 1933. 

The Bureau’s monthly survey figures, 
based on data submitted by member com- 
panies having more than 90% of Ordi- 
nary !ife insurance in force in the United 
States, shows that October, 1934, sales 
were 9% ahead of those for October, 
1933. The picture is even more favor- 
able when the first ten months of each 
year are compared. In this case 1934 
is 11% ahead of 1933. Sales for the 
year ending October 31, 1934, were 9% 
more than those for the year ending 
on the same day in 1933. 

The Research Bureau report gives not 
only the totals for the country but sub- 
divides the sales by states. This analy- 
sis reveals that during the past month 
every section of the country showed an 
improved record over the same month 
last year. No state is below 80% of last 
year’s sales and the northeast, middle- 
west and far west sections are well over 
100% both for the month and the year 
to date 


MUST TELL WHOLE TRUTH 
Applicant Reported One Disease But Not 
Another; N. Y. Court of Appeals 
Holds Policy Void 

A partial answer to the question in an 
application, “Have you consulted a physi- 
cian, etc.,” which names one doctor and 
disease but fails to mention others is 
sufficient to void the policy, it has been 
held by the New York State Court of 
Appeals, reversing judgment of the lower 
courts this week. 

The case was that of Frances P. An- 
derson v. the Aetna Life, suit being on 
tro policies, each for $10,000, issued in 
1929 and 1930. Insured died in 1931 and 
action was commenced within the con- 
testable period. It was brought out defi- 
nitely that in addition to the treatment 
for pneumonia reported by Charles E. 
Anderson in applying for insurance, he 
had consulted other physicians and even 
been X-rayed. It was held that an ail- 
ment serious enough to call for an X-ray 
was serious enough to be reported and 
material to the risk. The court cited 
previous authority but found no case to 
be an exact parallel. The opinion was 
written by Chief Judge Cuthbert W. 
Pound. 


MANAGER FOR ALLIANCE LIFE 
The Alliance Life, reinsurer of the 
Peoria Life, has appointed W. H. Luel- 
len manager of the home office agency 
in charge of Peoria, Tazewell, Woodford 
and McLean counties. Mr. Luellen was 
formerly Kansas state manager for the 


Peoria. He started with the Peoria Life 
in 1916. 
COMINS RE-ELECTED 
Harry N. Comins, Massachusetts Mu- 


tual Life representative in Flint, Mich., 
and a former president of the Michigan 
State Life Underwriters Association, was 
retained by the voters as a member of 
the city commission when he stood for 
re-election. 


CONN. GENERAL RATE CHANGE 

Premium rates for new policies in the 
Connecticut General Life will be in- 
creased on January 1, the change being 
made to compensate for the decline in 
interest obtainable on new investments 
suitable for life insurance companies. 
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Death of Sylvan Levy; 
lst Year Record Breaker 


AN AGENT OF NEW YORK LIFE 





Active in Philanthropic Circles, His Din- 
ner Debut in Business Attended by 
Celebrities 





Probably no insurance agent so soon 
after entering the business made such 
an outstanding record as was that of 
Sylvan Levy of the New York Life who 
died suddenly in this city this week. 

The New York Life gave him a li- 
cense on February 26, 1923. By the end 
of that year he had paid for $4,396,500. 
This was the volume of 393 applications. 
For the complete year, ending February, 
1924, he paid for $4,810,500; 453 applica- 
tions. 

His entrance into life insurance was 
accompanied by a dinner attended by 
many of the leading public men and 
judges of New York. Mayor John F. 
Hylan was a guest. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Mitchell May was toastmaster. At 
the dinner he was handed applications 
for a large volume of insurance—more 
than $1,000,000. 


Active in Philanthropy 


Before becoming an insurance man \fr. 
Levy had been active in Jewish philan- 
thropy. In 1914 he was U. S. Commis- 
sioner in connection with the commemo- 
ration of the signing in 1814 of the 
Treaty of Ghent which ended the War 
of 1812. He was a director of the Jew- 
ish Hospital of Brooklyn, vice-president 
of that hospital’s Training School for 
Nurses; and at one time was a member 
of the New York City Board of Inebriety. 
For a long time he was engaged in the 
grain business as president of Levy 
Brothers. 


DAVENPORT GENERAL AGENT 





Lincoln National Life Appoints Julius 
Gilbert and Philip Sitrick in 
Iowa Office 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has appointed Julius Gil- 
bert as general agent in the new and en- 
larged Davenport Agency, Ia., with Philip 
Sitrick as associate general agent. The 
new agency will operate in a number of 
counties in eastern Iowa. 

Mr. Gilbert started in life insurance 
with the Mutual Life of New York in 
1925. For six years he was district man- 
ager in the Omaha Agency where he was 
one of the leading producers and later 
he was agency organizer of the Daven- 
port Agency for the Mutual Life in east- 
ern Iowa and northern Illinois. He is an 
alumnus of the University of Nebraska 
and Columbia University and before en- 
tering insurance was well known in edu- 
cational circles in Nebraska. 

Mr. Sitrick has been with the Lincoln 
National for the past ten years. He is 
an outstanding producer and has built 
up an important clientele. His duties 
in the new agency will include personal 
service to his policyholders and assist- 
ance to Mr. Gilbert in agency expansion. 


NEWARK SPEAKERS BUREAU 

An inter-agency speakers bureau has 
been established by the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Northern New Jersey, 
it was announced at the association’s 
juncheon in Newark recently. John Clay- 
ton is chairman of the bureau. Hugh D. 
Hart, president of the American Agency 
Association, was the luncheon speaker. 
Among the guests at the meeting was 
President Ralph R. Lounsbury of the 
Bankers National Life, Jersey City. 





DAY & CORNISH ADD NEW MEN 

The Day & Cornish agency in New- 
ark, Mutual Benefit, is optimistic about 
the future as business in that office shows 
an increase. Several new young men 
have been added to the staff of agents 
on a full time basis 


Aetna Life Adjusts Scale 
Of Dividends for Next Year 


In a letter to general agents this week 
M. B. Brainard, president, Aetna Life, 
announced that the company’s dividends 
to be paid next year will be on a scale 
slightly below that of 1934. The com- 
pany’s dividend scale in 1933 and 1934 
has been 75% of the scale used before 
those years and for the ensuing year it 
will be 70%. 

In his announcement Mr. Brainard said 
in part: 

“The guaranteed rate of interest in the 
participating department on the proceeds 
of policies left with the company and on 
dividend accumulations will be increased 
by dividend additions for all payments 
falling due in 1935 so as to bring the 
total rate of interest to 4%. This is a 
reduction of one-fourth of 1% from the 
rate previously paid. 

“A similar reduction of 4% will be 
made in the non-participating depart- 
ment on funds held by the company. The 
net cost under our participating policies 
continues, however, even under the new 
scale, to be low.” 





LUTHER-KEFFER C.L.U. COURSE 
The Luther-Keffer agency, Aetna Life, 
in New York City has recently enrolled 
twenty agents in the C.L.U. review course 
inaugurated in that office. The course 
is administered entirely by members of 
the agency and most of the instructors 
are C.L.U.’s. Enrollment is purely op- 
tional with the agents. 





INS. CO. BUYS SPORTPALAST 

The Sportpalast, one of Berlin’s larg- 
est buildings, on the order of Madison 
Square Garden in New York City, was 
sold at auction recently to the chief cred- 
itor, Eidgenossische Insurance Co. of 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


PRINT LIST OF SPEAKERS 





New York Association Publishes Book 
of Agents Willing to Talk; Done 
by Fraser and Patterson 

A booklet listing New York City agents 
who are available for addresses before 
meetings of agencies other than their 
own is being published by the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York 
City. It is intended for the use of agen- 
cies in exchanging speakers, especially 
for weekly agency meetings. 

Originally suggested by John M. Fra- 
ser, president of the association, the 
booklet was prepared by Lloyd Patter- 
son, speaker’s bureau committee head. 
General agents and managers in the city 
were canvassed to give the names of 
agents who are competent to address 
other organizations. Names of thirty- 
seven speakers are listed in the book to- 
gether with the subjects on which they 
are willing to talk. No names of gen- 
eral agents or managers are given, as it 
is easy to locate speakers among them. 

The listed agents can be secured 
cither directly or through the association 
office. In addition to serving the pur- 
pose of a clearing house the system will 
provide a chance for good speakers 
among the producers to be heard. 





CENTRAL LIFE GENERAL AGENTS 

The Central Life, Des Moines, has re- 
cently appointed two new general agents 
in its Illinois territory. F. M. Grigsby, 
who has thirteen years of experience in 
the field, is now general agent at Peoria, 
and J. L. Carey, a seasoned producer who 
was at one time with the Illinois Life, 
is gencral agent in Joliet. 





ACACIA MUTUAL OCTOBER ‘GAME’ 


Acacia Mutual field force wrote $11,- 
650,000 in business during October, taking 
part in a “big game” contest in which 
applications counted as animals from $1,- 
000 for a lamb up to $10,000 for a lion. 








Wider Opportunity 
Means Larger Responsibility 


As the public depends more and more upon the 
advice of life insurance agents, their obligation to 
meet various requirements increases. 


Recently a policyholder was so pleased with the 
agent's arrangement of his insurance that he asked 
him to interview his employees. 


Salary savings insurance proved to be the most 
favorable way of doing business with this large 
organization of well paid employees. 


Connecticut General 


life Insurance Company 
ITartford, Conn. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 
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Waldorf-Astoria C rp 
Adopts Group Insurance 


FOR 1300 HOTEL EMPLOYEs 





Metropolitan and Equitable Society Up. 
derwrite Program of Life, Accident 


and Health 





The Metropolitan Life and the Equit- 
able Society together are underwriting 
a comprehensive group insurance pro- 
gram adopted by the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria Corp. which includes life insyr- 
ance totaling approximately $1,350,000, an 
equal amount of accidental death and 
dismemberment protection, and weekly 
sick and accident benefits in which 1,30) 
employes of the hotel will participate. 

The life insurance is being undervwrit- 
ten by the Equitable Society while tho 
Metropolitan is underwriting the acci- 
dental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance and the sick and accident insurance. 
The Metropolitan will also furnish free 
visiting nurse care and pamphlets on 
health conservation and disease preven- 
tion. 

The program is co-operative, with the 
employer and employes sharing the cost. 
Individual benefits are determined by th: 
amount of an employe’s salary. The life 
insurance ranges from $500 to $5,000; th 
accidental death and dismemberment 
from $500 to $5,000, and the sickness and 
non-occupational accident benefits from 
$8 to $40 a week. 


Herald Tribune Booklet On 


Advertising Life Insurance 


The New York Herald Tribune has 
published a booklet entitled “Advertising 
Life Insurance,” which gives figures 
showing the growth of national advertis- 
ing among insurance companies and pre- 
sents the New York daily paper as a 
favorable medium in such a campaign. 

The survey shows that whereas ten 
years ago six companies were participat- 
ing in national advertising with an an- 
nual expenditure of less than $1,000,000 
the number of companies has increased 
to sixteen which are spending not less 
than $2,000,000 per year for advertising. 

The booklet gives some functions of 
newspaper advertising and briefly gives 
reasons favoring this medium for life 
insurance. It states: “Advertising well 
written and well placed can develop a 
public understanding of insurance and of 
every policyholder’s share in the compa- 
nies whose policies he holds. At the 
same time advertising can serve its pur- 
pose of building new business.” 

The report gives figures comparing the 
New York market with other parts of 
the country and concludes with the state- 
ment that a New York daily newspaper 
should be used: “To test the effectiveness 
of individual advertisements or basic copy 
ideas; to round out a schedule in national 
magazines or other media which may lack 
sufficient emphasis upon the most impor- 
tant territory in America; to head a na- 
tional or local list of newspapers.” 








MISSIONARY’S USE FOR INS. AD. 

How a Chinese missionary used Lin- 
coln National Life advertising to convey 
a greeting to his nephews in the United 
States has been reported by officials of 
the company. The Rev. John E. Joyce 
of Chuang Ho Cha Kou, Manchuria, sent 
the company a letter and enclosed two 
copies of his personal card, requesting 
that a picture of “Young Lincoln Study- 
ing at His Mother’s Knee” be sent to 
his two nephews who reside in_ the 
United States. The picture was offered 
to readers of Time in an advertisement 
of The Lincoln National. 





LITTLE IS BUFFALO SPEAKER 

F. Jean Little of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in Detroit addressed the 
Buffalo Life Underwriters Association 
yesterday. He is president of the De 
troit Association. 
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Part-Timer Definition 


(Continued from Page 1) 


munity, is engaged in some other form 
of business as well as the life insurance 
business and who conscientiously and 
continually devotes a fair portion of his 
time to the soliciting of life insurance 
and who produces regularly a fair amount 
of business on a well diversified number 
of lives and who devotes the necessary 
time to training and study. 

2. (b) One who is licensed to handle a 
particular case. and has no intention of 
regularly soliciting life insurance as a 
means of earning a livelihood (so-called 
one-case man). 

2. (c) One who cannot afford to give 
up an existing position to enter the life 
insurance business as a full-time agent 
but who is willing, in good faith, to un- 
dergo a period of training and soliciting 
under proper supervision to equip him- 
self to become ultimately a_ full-time 
agent. <4 ‘ ‘ 

3. One whose principal business is to 
sell other forms of insurance and who 
equips himself or his office with the 
proper information and knowledge to 
enable him to sell life insurance. 


Suggested Method of Co-operation to 
Improve the Calibre and Character 
of Agents in the Life Insurance 

Business 


In order to reduce the number of in- 
competent and transitory agents who 
take the time of the general agents and 
managers and who do not produce re- 
sults to justify the expense of initiation 
or continuation in the business, who may 
do harm to the character and reputation 
of the business, and who may be the 
cause of more misunderstanding and dis- 
cussion than they are worth, the follow- 
ing agreements are suggested. 


Full-Time Agents 


1. (a) A full-time agent who has not 
paid for at least $10,000 of business in 
his first three contract months, or who 
has not paid for at least three applica- 
tions during that period, shall be dropped 
and no other company shall contract with 
him without first consulting his former 
company. After such agent has been 
given a chance by two companies, he 
shall not be again employed by any com- 
pany for three years. 

First Year Requirements 

1. (b) A full-time agent who has not 
paid for at least $25,000 of business and 
at least five lives during his first con- 
tract year shall be dropped and no other 
company shall contract with him without 
first consulting his former company. 
After such agent has been given a chance 
by two companies he shall not be again 
employed by any company for three 
years. 

1. (c) A full-time agent who has not 
paid for at least $50,000 of business and 
at least ten lives during his second con- 
tract year shall be dropped and no other 
company shall contract without first con- 
sulting his former company. 

1. (d) The minimum annual paid-for 
business of full-time agents after the 
second year shall be at least $50,000 and 
at least ten lives. Failure to meet thes 
requirements shall result in his being 
dropped. Exceptional circumstances 
should be given consideration but no 
other company should contract with him 
without first consulting his former com- 
pany. 

Part-Time Agents 


2. (a) The rural part-time agent shall 
be treated on the same basis as a full- 
ime agent, as cited in 1 (b), 1 (c), 1 (d), 
except that the requirement shall be for 
the first contract year at least $15,000 on 
at least three lives; the second contract 
year at least $25,000 on at least five lives, 
and the latter requirements shall be the 
minimum thereafter. 

2. (b) The so-called one-case agent 
shall be w holly excluded and no company 
should contract with him. 

‘. (c) The probationary part-time 
agent shall pay for at least $25,000 of 


~— 





business and at least five lives in his first 
contract year. If he is not transferred 
to a full-time basis by the end of the 
first year his contract should be termi- 
nated, but exceptional circumstances may 
be given consideration. If termination 
is made no other company shall contract 
with him for three years. 


General Insurance Brokers 


3. In the case of brokers efforts 
should be made by home offices, man- 
agers and general agents to inform them 
properly so that they may have a better 
knowledge of life insurance and equip 
their office accordingly. In general, the 
limitation applicable to the full-time 
agent should apply. They should be made 
to realize that they should give contin- 
uous service to their prospects and pol- 
icyholders. A good general insurance 
broker of fine character and reputation 
should be recognized and continued. 

Conclusion 

In carrying out the foregoing agree- 
ments the recommendations of general 
agents and managers to their companies 
for a request to the state authorities to 
issue a license should be based upon a 
strict investigation. They must be sure 
that the applicant is a man of proper 
character upon whom a proper check has 
been made and whom the general agent 
or manager can vouch for. It is most 
desirable that companics advise the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance as soon as they 
have discontinued the contract of any- 
one, whether it be for lack of production 
or breach of character or ethics, so that 
the Superintendent’s office may have the 
history of the individual cases on file. 





Other Committee Views 

In discussing the general subject of 
part-timers, etc., the New York State 
committee reported in part: 

“This committee records the fact that 
most every. company and branch office 
has well-thought-out plans of training 
and educating its agents. These, with 
the broader educational activities spon- 
sored by the National Association and 
local associations, make it possible for 
every agent entering the life -insurance 
business, and remaining in it, to be prop- 
erly informed and trained. 

“The elimination of the unfit agent or 
the agent who will not work, the twister, 
ete., all of whom are greatly in the mi- 
nority, can be accomplished, we believe, 
by the co-operation of the companies, the 
general agents and managers and the life 
underwriters associations. 

“We acknowledge with appreciation the 
memorandum, ‘The basic problems con- 
fronting the field force of American Le- 
gal Reserve Life Insurance and sugges- 
tions for their solution,’ by Theodore M. 
Riehle, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

“We also record and appreciate the ap- 
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pointment by the Life Agency Officers’ 
Association at its meeting held in Chi- 
cago on Wednesday, October 31, of a 
committee to study the question of li- 
censing and the continuation of the 
agency forces of the companies. The 
members of this committee are: 

Frank H. Davis, vice-president, Penn Mutual, 


chairman. 
H. H. Armstrong, vice-president, Travelers. 


W. W. Klingman, vice-president, Equitable 
Society 

W. W. Jaeger, vice-president, Bankers Life 
of Iowa. 


T. A. Phillips, president, Minnesota Mutual. 
Henry North, third vice-president, Metropolitan 
Life. 

Wendell P. Coler, actuary, American Central. 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager, Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. 


Pledge Support 


“We pledge to this committee our full 
support and co-operation. Inasmuch as 
they are dealing with the problems in a 
broad and comprehensive way, our com- 
mittee has attached suggested agrec- 








COMPANY of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


A program of planned prospecting and planned 


working days brings results for the field men of 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Working under such a 


program during October, 1934, LNL salesmen paid for the 


largest volume of business of any October since 1929, * * * 
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ments for their consideration which rep- 
resents our best thought at this time. 

“Tt is interesting to note that members 
of local managers’ associations have giv- 
en considerable thought in working out 
agreements applicable to their local sit- 
uation. It is further suggested that these 
recommendations are offered local asso- 
ciations for their information.” 





HEADS BUFFALO C. L. U.’S 


Clifford S. Bennett of the Travelers 
has been elected president of the Buf- 
falo chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. Other officers are Philip Cohen, 
vice-president, and Austin Feltus, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Committee chairmen 
named for the new year include Mr. 
Cohen, propaganda; Edwin Gerstman, 
educational; Milton O. Cederquist, pro- 
gram; Maurice S. Tabor, publicity, and 
Mr. Bennett, membership. A meeting 
of chartered life underwriters will be 
held in Buffalo in December with rep- 
resentatives from near-by communities 
present. 





RIEHLE BOSTON SPEAKER 


At the November meeting of the Bos- 
ton Life Underwriters Association held 
last Friday Theodore M. Richle, nation- 
al president of the association, was the 
guest of honor. Mr. Riehle chose for the 
subject of his address “Just Plain Talk.” 





MACFARLANE ACTUARIES HEAD 

J. A. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Monarch Life, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Actuaries Club of Winnipeg. 
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A Stock Retirement Case 


Member of Stoessel Agency 
Fred C. Stevens of the Walter J 
| Stoessel Agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life in Springfield, Mass., pre- 
sented before a recent meeting of the 
agency in that city an outline of what 
he regarded as a perfect stock retire- 
ment case. The incidents are accurate, 
but for obvious reasons the names used | 
are fictitious. In discussing this bust- 
ness case Mr. Stevens told the agency 
he had been helped by the Seefurth 
Service, including their specimen trust | 
agreement and sales procedure 





| 
| 


Four years ago the writer called upon 
Harry Smith, treasurer of Joseph A. 
Smith & Co., to discuss the advisability 
of purchasing Stock Retirement Insur- 
ance. The stock of this corporation was 
owned equally by three brothers Allan, 
Harry and Edward. Strangely enough 
the three brothers had age changes con- 
secutively in October, November and De- 
cember. With this in mind it seemed a 
particularly desirable time to broach the 
matter of Business Life Insurance to 
them, as experience had taught me that 
this type of insurance requires a great 
deal of preparation and forethought and 
usually consumes two or three months 
before a final decision is reached. I 
hoped that their decision would be 
reached prior to the first age change. 

If a Brother Dies 

When first approached regarding 
Stock Retirement Insurance I asked 
Harry, “Have you ever stopped to reflect 
what effect the death of one of your 
brothers would have upon your concern 
or what the sale of his stock while liv- 
ing, to a large competitor, would mean 
to you?” Harry admitted he had not, 
but that it certainly was worth his con- 
sideration, 

“I take it then,” said I, “that you do 
not have a business agreement providing 
for the control of the sale of the stock 
while you are living or at your death?” 

“No,” Harry admitted, “but I can see 
that such an agreement has merit.” 

Situation Revealed in Chart 

“Then your present picture is some- 
what like the illustration as shown in 
this chart: 

1. You have no guarantee against the intro 

duction of strange stockholders if you live. 


2. Your stock will be an asset of doubtful 
value to your estate 

3. You set no standard of valuation on your 
business that will govern whether you live 
or die. 


4. Either your death or the death of another 
stockholder is certain to have a bad effect 
on your investment in the business, 

5. You shift the burden of working out the 
difficulties, incident to the death of a stock 
holder, to the worst possible time 
6. Death may mean destruction of your busi 

ness, whether your death or the death of 
another stockholder. 
An Agreeable Picture 

“Now the illustration in this second 

chart shows a much more agreeable pic- 

ture of this business of yours, should you 
decide to adopt a Stock Purchase Agrec- 
ment, because: 

1. No strange stockholder will come into the 

business against your wishes while you are 

alive 

2. Your stock will become a liquid asset at 
your death 
3. You guarantee that the value of your stock 

will never be less than your own estimate 
of its value regardless of conditions at the 
death of a stockholder. 

4. The death of a stockholder will have no 
effect upon the management and control of 
the business. 

5. Your problems are settled before they arise 
and you will not indulge in vain post mor 
tems. 

6. You will have taken a step that the bus 
ness and financial world regards as essen 
tial to every well managed close corporation 

These charts made a very favorable 

impression upon Harry and he was in ac- 

cord with every suggestion until the 
question of financing the Stock Purchase 

Agreement was mentioned. He said he 

thought the business agreement a splen- 

did idea. However, in the case of his 

corporation he felt it to be unnecessary, 


as it was capitalized for $500,000 and en- 
joyed the highest credit rating that 
Dunn-Bradstreet could give them. 


Two Brothers Directors in Banks 


In addition to this, two of the broth- 
ers were directors in different banks in 
the city, which he felt would make it less 
difficult for them to secure a loan should 
they need it. I pointed out that banks 
frequently are reluctant to advance mon- 
ey for purchasing a deceased partner’s 
stock until they are assured by a long 
enough period of time elapsing that the 
firm’s prestige, good will and credit are 
going to continue; and the matter was 
left at that. 

About two weeks after the first inter- 
view a tentative business agreement, to- 
cether with the costs of Business Life 
Insurance—, was submitted and discussed 
in a general way with Mr. Smith. This 
proposal was made out for $166,000 on 
the life of each member, the premiums 
to be paid by the individual stockholders, 
in this way saving the difference be- 
tween the corporation tax (which is 
12%) and that paid on the individual in- 
comes (which is only 6%). The law 
does not permit corporations to deduct 
the premiums paid on Stock Retirement 
Insurance as a business expenditure. 


Most Economical Way of Getting Cash 
For Stock Purchase 


At this interview it was again pointed 
out that life insurance would be the most 
economical method of raising the neces- 
sary cash to purchase the stock of a de- 
ceased member. Should it be necessary 
to take the funds out of capital they 
would have to pay 100 cents on the dol- 
lar; if they borrowed it and it took five 
vears to pay back the loan, it would cost 
them $1.30 on every dollar borrowed, 
whereas if the funds were furnished 
through life insurance they would only 
pay somewhere between three cents to 
(but probably not more than) eighty 
cents on the dollar. 

In spite of this, Mr. Smith could not 
conceive of the possibility of either him 
or any of his brothers dying for years 
to come as they came from a long-lived 
family. Should they live to be 70 they 
would have retired and turned the busi- 
ness over to their children. At any rate, 
he would gamble on borrowing from the 
banks if necessary. I then asked, “But 
suppose you can’t borrow from the banks, 
what then?” At this point Harry, mak- 
ing no comments, arose and walked from 
the room, leaving a bewildered salesman 
wondering if he had overstepped himself. 

On returning home that night the 
salesman found that Harry had called at 
his home early in the evening in an en- 
deavor to see him again, so with this 
heartening circumstance in mind a call 
was made at Mr. Smith’s office the fol- 
lowing day. 


Experience With Banks 


Harry Smith had approached two 
prominent banks in the city regarding a 
loan under the previously discussed con- 
ditions. One had assured him that he 
could borrow 10% of their capital and 
surplus, which was the maximum amount 
they could loan an individual, which, 
however, would be far less than the 
amount required. The other bank stat- 
ed that it would depend entirely upon 
his financial condition at the time of the 
loan. However, in spite of these bank- 
ers’ statements Harry felt justified in 
turning down the life insurance and tak- 
ing his chances on their living to old 
age. Besides, if they did buy life insur- 
ance, he felt it would be better for them 
to take the same money they would use 
to buy business insurance and buy indi- 
vidual insurance payable to their families 
at death, thus giving them a life insur- 
ance policy as well as an interest in the 
business. Anyway, he couldn’t see pay- 
ing for insurance so his brothers could 
buy his stock—at least not while he was 
in his right mind. I pointed out to him 


The Case Method—and you 


The Equitable agent who carefully 
worked out the insurance programs 
for these twelve families is only one 
of many who are professionally trained 
in the Equitable Case Method of plan- 
ning life insurance programs to fit in- 
dividual needs. Let an Equitable agent 
in your locality help you provide ade- 
quate and economical insurance pro- 
tection for your family. 





_and now 


2 1t 1S 


VERY month The Equitable sends out 

thousands of checks—checks that pay 

grocery bills, that keep children in school, 
that relieve distress. 

Of the many homes being supported by 
Equitable insurance funds, twelve are located 
on a single street in a small Pennsylvania 
city. Two years ago ten of these homes were 
being provided for by Equitable funds. 

At that time an advertisement was pre- 
pared, paying tribute to the fathers whose 
earlier thoughtfulness had made these 
homes comfortable and secure. That there 
are twelve now, instead of ten, surely justi- 
fies a retelling of the story. 

The first advertisement caused many 4 
father to ask himself “Would my family be 
so fortunately situated? Is my insurance 
adequate to protect my wife and children?” 

It is The Equitable’s hope that this sec- 
ond advertisement will cause many more 
fathers to give serious consideration to 
that question. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 








SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 
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what he was really doing was paying 
half the premium on Allan and Ned’s 
lives and they were paying the premium 
on his life. Harry still contended it 
would be better to buy individual insur- 
ance. In fact, he was so firmly sold on 
this idea that several competitive under- 
writers who called upon him at this time 
were also unable to change his mind. 
Saw Other Brothers 


Early in November I found an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the matter with the two 
other brothers separately. One of them 
felt it was just exactly what they needed, 
but the other felt that, although it was 
a very good plan, it was up to Harry, 
in whom he had much confidence. In- 
asmuch as Harry did not wholly endorse 
it, he felt that they had better investi- 
gate it —_— thoroughly before doing 

hing about it. 

7 a or two before the November 
age change I persuaded the three broth- 
ers to hold a special meeting in order 
to come to a definite decision. The 
Stock Retirement Agreement was dis- 
cussed in every detail and with a few 
minor changes was agreed upon as be- 
ing very desirable. Then came the ques- 
tion of financing the plan. Harry still 
contended that they were very healthy 
and they were certain of living beyond 
the retirement age. Besides, if they 
were going to pay for the insurance out 
of their salaries it should be made pay- 
able to their families. At this time Allan 
spoke up and said: “Yes, Harry, per- 
sonal insurance is fine. We all own a 
large amount of it, but it won’t take care 
of this situation, and that is to furnish 
the necessary cash to buy the stock if 
one of us dies.” Ned then agreed with 
Allan, stating he thought it would be an 
excellent idea to purchase insurance for 
this purpose, as they would be sure of 
having ‘the money when they needed it. 
With two brothers favoring the purchase 
of Business Life Insurance, Harry im- 
mediately withdrew his opposition. 

Increase Salaries to Pay Premiums 


Then the objection of paying for in- , 


surance premiums by the individual came 
up. None of the brothers thought they 
should pay for their own insurance to 


provide the survivors with cash to pur- , 


chase their own stock. This was finally 
settled by agreeing to increase each of 
their salaries by one-third of the total 
amount of the premiums and stipulating 
that the purchase price of the stock 
would be the book value plus one-third 


of all premiums paid up to the time of } 


the death of one of the members. 

Applications were then signed for 
$100,000 each, the balance of $66,000 to 
be taken care of by notes running over 
a fifteen year period. 

The Examinations 

The next day physicians examining 
these three brothers were astonished to 
find three brothers of ages 38, 40 and 42 
respectively entirely free from any phy- 
sical impairment. However, within four 
months one of them was forced to under- 
gO an operation, which prevents him 
from ever again securing life insurance 
at a standard rate, while one of the 
others became the victim of a strange 
and incurable disease which took his life 
this spring, 

During the month of July, 1933, busi- 
ness conditions were such that the three 
brothers voted to reduce the value of 
their holdings from $155,000 to $100,000. 

The fact that banks are only loaning 
on the highest grade securities made the 
surviving brothers doubly thankful for 
their business life insurance when their 
brother passed away, because within 
three days the trust company received 
a check for $100,000 and Ned’s stock was 
turned over to the remaining brothers. 

New Trust Agreement 

A new trust agreement was drawn up 
taking care of the changes in the firm, 
when a week later the two remaining 
brothers applied and received $50,000 ad- 
ditional Stock Retirement Insurance 


cach, showing me that I had finally and 
thoroughly sold them both the idea of 
Stock Retirement Insurance. 

We can’t help the loss of our broth- 


Life Policies Linked 
With House Purchase 


NAT’L MUTUAL, LONDON, PLAN 





Method Is to Combine Insurance in Two 
Forms With Advance by Build- 
ing Society 





A variation of the methods of linking 
life insurance to advances by building 
societies for the purchase of house prop- 
erty, and so of redeeming loans in the 
event of premature death, has just been 
announced by the National Mutual Life, 
London. 

Hitherto there have been two principal 

plans. One provides for the effecting of 
a single premium decreasing term life 
policy by a building society, the cost of 
which is added each month to the pay- 
ment by the borrower of interest on the 
advance and the repayment of the in- 
stalments of the capital. The tax sys- 
tem, which has the advantage of the full 
rebate of tax on life insurance premiums, 
is to effect an endowment insurance the 
proceeds of which, on the normal matur- 
ity of the policy, or on previous death, 
are available for repayment of the ad- 
vance. 
_ The method now outlined is to combine 
insurance in two forms with the advance 
by a building society. On the assumption 
that the loan would be for twenty years, 
part of the insurance would take the 
form of a decreasing term insurance run- 
ning off at the end of the fifteenth year, 
and the other would be represented by 
a permanent life policy which would be 
more than sufficient to cover the repay- 
ment of the outstanding loan between the 
sixteenth and twentieth years, after 
which it could be continued at the option 
of the policyholder as an ordinary whole, 
life insurance, subject to a low rate of 
premium. 

Examples are given of the working of 
such a plan when an advance from a 


‘ building society was taken for the equiv- 
‘alent of $2,500 to be repaid in full within 


twenty years. A whole life policy would 
be affected for $1,000 and a decreasing 
term insurance for $1,500, which would 
gradually decline, as capital was repaid 
to the building society, until it amounted 
to only $25 at the beginning of the fif- 
teenth year. The total cost of the in- 
sufance for a man aged 30 at the outset 


* would be approximately $2 per month for 


the first ten years and $1.50 per month 
for the second ten years, which com- 
pares with a cost of $1.66 per month for 
the whole period of twenty years in an 
example of the working of a decreasing 
term policy alone. 

The total cost of the insurance by the 
new method is put at $427.50 compared 
with $400 in an illustration of an ordi- 
nary decreasing term policy. At the end 
of the twenty years the whole life pol- 
icy would have a guaranteed cash surren- 
der value of $210.50, which would reduce 
the total cost of covering the mortgage 
to $217. The surrender values will, of 
course, increase in amount each year with 
the payment of the premium, and the 
policy for $1,000 if maintained in force 
would provide permanent cover for the 
insured. 





GREAT-WEST PROMOTIONS 


The Great- West Life in making 
changes among its agency managers has 
recently completed three promotions. 
A. de L. Panet, who has been manager 
at Windsor, has been promoted to man- 
ager at Ottawa. W. Preston Gilbride 
of the Toronto No. 2 Agency has been 
appointed manager at London. D. H. 
Young, formerly acting manager at Lon- 
don, is now manager at Windsor. 





er,” one of the remaining brothers said 
to me, “but it was certainly a perfect 
Business Life Insurance case.” 

The once unconvinced Harry wrote a 
Ictter of praise. . 


LEADERS IN ASS’N DRIVE 

Following a custom inaugurated this 
year the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York City at the November 
meeting recognized the leaders in the 
membership drive. They are Roland Mel- 
lor, DeLong agency, Mutual Benefit; G. 
J. Briehoff, Doremus-Haviland agency, 
Guardian; Maurice Freund, Breidenbach 
agency, John Hancock; M. Warren Ben- 
ton, Dunsmore agency, Equitable Soci- 
ety; Harry Krieger, Recht & Kutcher 
agency, Northwestern Mutual; Herman 
Starr, Bragg agency, Guardian. These 
members were introduced by John M. 
Fraser, president of the New York asso- 
ciation. 
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CANADA UNEMPLOYMENT PLAN 


A plan of unemployment insurance will 
be submitted to parliament at its next 
session by the federal government of 
Canada. After nearly four years of in- 
quiry the government is ready with a 
scheme which provides for contributions 
from employe, employer, the province 
and the Dominion. 





INSURANCE EMPLOYES PENSION 


A pension fund has been formed for 
all employes of public insurance com- 
panies in Germany which recently have 
been united into one society in order to 
have them operate along common lines. 

















RETURNING CONFIDENCE 


is reflected in the experience of this Com- 
pany during the first ten months of this year. 
More applications were received and a 
larger amount of new insurance paid for 
than in any similar period in its history. 
{In this same period Insurance in Force in 
this Company increased twenty-seven mil- 
lions to a total of $1,276,000,000. 
‘| Requests for new loans have dropped to 
the pre-depression normal. 

id * Ninety years of business life have taught 
| aphilosophy which is not dismayed even by 
| five years of economic upheaval. This Com- 
| pany has experienced every major depression 
| inthe history of the nation save one,—that of 
} 1819. The New England Mutual has lived 


to see economic conditions readjust them- 
L selves favorably after each former reaction. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Georce Wittarp Situ, President 























Oldest Chartered Life Insurance Company in America — 1835 
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PASSING OF UNIQUE TYPE OF 
DINNER GLORIFYING NEW 
CAREERS 
The death of Sylvan Levy, at one time 
a leading New York 
Life, and who entered the service of that 


producer of the 
company after being an active figure in 
philanthropic circles, recalls the passing 
of a custom which at one time had con- 
siderable It was the 
rounding with unusual eclat of a popular 


vogue here. sur- 
person as he entered the insurance arena. 
These persons were men with wide ac- 
quaintance, especially in the civic or phi!l- 
anthropic field. Embarking upon a new 
career was signalized by a dinner which 
public men attended—sometimes dozens 
of them—and was accompanied by a 
shower of applications given at the din- 
ner. Upon one such occasion more than 
$1,500,000 in business was presented to 
the lucky guest of honor by the ban- 
queteers. 

With send-off the 
had a fine advantage as it was not nec- 
essary for him to encounter the first few 
dark 


worries growing out of failure to get 


such a new agent 


months of disappointments and 
business because of inexperience or in- 
eptitude. With all these applications in 
his company’s underwriting department, 
concern over the wolf at the door was 
absent. 

As far as Mr. Levy was concerned 
Supreme Court justices, the mayor, the 
police commissioner and many others at- 
tended his dinner. It was more interest- 
ing than the others because it was the 
first of its kind. Finally, the novelty of 
these affairs lost zest, or the public men 
grew weary of attending the dinners, or 
they became routine. Anyway, they faded 
from sight. Dinners on such a scale and 
with such a gathering of distinguished 
guests now are only a memory. 

What became of the agents 
into their new vocation in such glamor- 


ushered 


ous surroundings? Of four agents so 
honored in this city three became per- 
manent One was a complete 


failure. 


successes. 





FARM MORTGAGE CONTRACTS 

“The Farm Mortgage Contract of the 
Future” was the topic of an interesting 
address delivered before the United 
Farmers of Montreal by C. C. Ferguson, 
general manager of the Great-West Life 
of Winnipeg. 

One of the mistakes of the past, he 
said, during good years has been that the 


borrower was not urged to and did not 
make as large payments on his mortgage 





account as he could have done. He did 
not think that such a mistake would be 
made in the future. 

He had some suggestions to offer of 
He did not 
think the terms of the mortgage contract 


types of mortgage contracts. 


should be the same for all circumstances, 
but rather he advocated varying the con- 
tract to suit conditions. Where, for in- 
Stance, only a sinall loan is desired, the 
term might well be quite short and there 
will no doubt be 


which the produce share plan of pay- 


many occasions on 
ment should be replaced by stipulated 
money payments. 

“My only thought,” he said, “is to find 
a form of contract which might be ap- 
plicable to a sufficient number of cases 
to make its adoption worth while. There 
is the further important point that when 
we give prominence to the fact that or- 
dinarily the mortgage can only be repaid 
out of farm products we obtain a clearer 
view as to the maximum amount which 
should properly be advanced when mak- 
ing the ioan.” 

During the course of his talk Mr. Fer- 
that a con- 
tract might contain these provisions: 

(a) A repayment period sufficiently 
long to be consistent with the other de- 
tails of the contract and with the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

(b) That the borrower shall have the 
right of repayment after five years, if 
the mortgage period is longer than five 
years. 


guson suggested mortgage 


(c) That the borrower shall deliver in 
each year a specified share of the farm 
produce or pay a sum of money equiva- 
lent thereto on the basis of the prices 
current from time to time. 


(d) That any balance of the account, 
whether arising from interest or princi- 
pal, which is outstanding at the end of 
the mortgage period, shall be then due 
and payable. 


(e) That, in addition to complying with 
the produce share plan, the borrower 
shall pay whatever sums are necessary 
from time to time to keep the account 
from showing interest in arrears for 
a years on the out- 
standing principal. (Mr. Ferguson said 
he purposely omitted mention of a spe- 
cific period, “so that we would not be 
tempted to involve ourselves in discuss- 
i a detail, while forgetting a princi- 


(f) That the farmer shall properly cul- 
tivate and manage the property. 

(gz) That on default on the part of the 
borrower in meeting obligations as afore- 
said the lender shall be entitled to re- 
alize on the security. 

(h) Such supplementary provisions as 
may be necessary to make the foregoing 
effectual. 











RICHARD A. BRENNAN 
Richard A. Brennan, recently elected 
president of the Bond & Mortgage Guar- 
antee Corporation, New York, and who 
formerly was Deputy Superintendent in 
charge of the Liquidation Bureau, New 
York Insurance Department, and its Cen- 
tral Bureau for the liquidation of mort- 
gage companies, was guest of honor at 
a Waldorf-Astoria Roof Garden dinner 
Tuesday night which was attended by 
300 persons, included in the attendance 
being some of the leading public officials, 
judges and insurance men of New York. 
The New York Insurance Department 
was represented by the Superintendent, 
his deputies and some other Department 
executives. Among insurance men or in- 


surance lawyers present were Howard 
Abrahams, E. M. Allen, W. O. Badger, 
W. P. Barker, John R. Barry, Albert 


N. Butler, R. A. Corroon, Vincent Cul- 
len, J. T. Egan, J. S. Frelinghuysen, M. 
O. Garner, W. H. Hotchkiss, M. B. Ig- 
natius, R. H. Longmaid, H. W. Nichols, 
W. J. Reynolds, E. A. St. John, A. J. 
Smith, W. M. Tomlins, Jr., H. M. Zweig. 
The speakers were prominent public 
men, including Banking Commissioner 
3roderick. All the speakers praised the 
work which Mr. Brennan has done in the 
mortgage situation and in other activi- 
ties having to do with his service for the 
state. Mr. Brennan came to the Insur- 
ance Department from the Banking De- 
partment. Alfred C. Bennett, counsel for 
the Liquidation Bureau, was toastmas‘er. 
Albert N. Butler, vice-president Corroon 
& Reynolds, headed the dinner commit- 
tee. 
* * * 

Robert O’Corman of O’Gorman & 
Young, general insurance agents of New- 
ark, is becoming a bowling expert and 
getting plenty of exercise. He is a mem- 
ber of the Newark Athletic Club and 
every Thursday evening is bowling with 
some of the experts of the club. 

* * * 

S. F. Westbrook, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, last week addressed the 
Hartford Kiwanis Club on conditions in 
the West, based on observations made 
during a recent trip. 

* * * 

James J. Quigley, resident manager of 
the Prudential in Monmouth County, N. 
J., has been appointed commissioner of 
parks, public improvements and public 
property of Deal, N. J. 

* * * 

Roy K. Patch, former mayor of Bev- 
erly, Mass. (once summer home of Wil- 
liam H. Taft when the latter was Presi- 
dent of the United States), is now an 
agent of the John Hancock, Paul F. Clark 
agency, Boston. 





T. W. Anderson, vice-president of E 
K. Schultz & Co. of Philadelphia, is the 
subject of a personality sketch in the 
house organ of the Millers National 
Starting in insurance in 1899, “Big Tom” 
as he is called by his associates, worked 
for the Milwaukee Mechanics for thir. 
teen years, first at the home office and 
then in the field in Ohio, New York and 
Pennsylvania. He joined E. K. Schult; 
& Co. in 1912 and represented the Mill. 
ers National in New York State until 
1919, when he was called to the office in 
Philadelphia as agency supervisor, Says 
the Millers National: “Hard work and 
industry brought him repeated promo- 
tions, and in 1927 he was admitted into 
the corporation with the title of vice- 
president.” 

- 

Albert Sahm, for twenty-seven years 
secretary-treasurer of the State Life of 
Indianapolis and now director and sec- 
retary of the executive committee, was 
elected to the Indiana legislature re- 
cently. He has served two years as a 
county commissioner, was postmaster of 
Indianapolis four years, was chairman at 
one time of the City Board of Public 
Works and county auditor for one term. 
Edward B. Raub, president, Indianapolis 
Life, who has been a member of the 
city council for four years, was re-elect- 
ed. He served one period of two years 
as city attorney and was county attorney 
for two years at one time. ' 


x * x 
Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., president of 
the Pacific National Fire and _ national 


commander of the American Legion, was 
the principal speaker at Armistice Day 
celebration exercises in Richmond, Va, 
While enroute to that city, he stopped 
off at Fredericksburg to attend the re- 
interment in national cemetery there of 
the remains of six Union soldiers who 
died on the battlefield of the Wilderness 
in the Civil War. 
* * x 

Joseph P. Licklider, for seven years 
director of publicity of the old Missouri 
State Life, has joined the Daugherty ad- 
vertising agency in St. Louis. At one 
time Mr. Licklider was president of the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis. For some 
years he was an executive with the 
D’Arcy Advertising Co. 

* * * 

George E. Sheerin, for some years in 
fire insurance local production in San 
Francisco, has joined the San Francisco 
department of the Phoenix Assurance. 

* * * 


Miss Catherine Cleary, daughter of M. 
J. Cleary, president of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee, has been 
elected to the Sidone Club, students’ dra- 
matic society, at Scripps College, Clare- 
mont, Calif., where she is a member of 
the sophomore class. 

* * * 

Stephen Ireland, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agencies, State Mutual 
Life of Masachusetts, was in Los 
Angeles the early part of last month 
having made the trip by boat from New 
York via the Panama Canal. He will 
also visit San Francisco, Portland, Seat- 
tle and Minneapolis before returning to 
the home office. 

* * * 


W. R. Gardner, supervisor of agencies 
for the Atlantic Life, is the proud father 
of a son, W. R. Gardner, Jr., born fe- 
cently. 

— 

Mrs. Mae Barr Long, wife of the Call- 
fornia insurance deputy commissioner, 's 
recovering from an attack of appendicitis 

te ae 

P. K. Lutken, executive vice-president 
of the Lamar Life, has been electé 
president of the Chamber of Commertt 
of Jackson, Miss. 
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Special Coaches to Commissioners St. 
Petersburg Meeting 

It will seem odd for the National Con- 

vention of Insurance Commissioners to 

hold their annual meeting anywhere but 


in New York. But these are new days 
bringing with them upsets of traditions, 
one of which is the holding of the Com- 
missioners meeting at St. Petersburg, 
Fla. December 4, 5 and 6. 

| learn that there will be leaving Penn- 
sylvania Station, New York City, at 6:45 
p.m. Saturday, December 1, several spe- 
cial cars attached to the Seaboard Air 
Lines “New York-Florida Limited” which 
will be wholly occupied by prominent in- 
surance personalities from New York, 
New England and New Jersey. 

It is also expected that many insur- 
ance men will join this special party en 
route at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Raleigh, N. C., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., and Savannah, Ga. 

Among those having reservations on 
this train are: 

George S. Van Schaick, Insurance 
Commissioner, New York State. 

Samuel R. Feller, First Deputy Super- 
intendent, New York State. 

Joseph McGrath, Chief of Rating Bu- 
reau, New York State. 

Nelson B. Hadley, Chief Examiner of 
Life Companies, New York State. 

Col. H. P. Dunham, Insurance 
missioner, State of Connecticut; 
Dunham and her mother. 

C. A. Gough, Deputy Commissioner of 
New Jersey. 

Dan C. Boney, Insurance Commission- 
er of North Carolina. 

Lamar Hill, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Counsel, America Fore Group. 

John R. Dumont, Manager, Interstate 
Underwriters Board. 

Paul L. Haid, President, Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association. 

George Merigold, 
Prudential. 

Orville Davies, General Exchange In- 
surance Corp. 

_James A. Beha, General Manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 

William Leslie, Associate Manager of 
the National Bureau. 

_F. Robertson Jones, National Associa- 
tion of Casualty Insurance Executives. 

Claude Fairchild, National Association 
of Casualty Insurance Executives. 

Clarence W. Hobbs, National Counsel 
on Compensation Insurance. 

Charles G. Taylor, Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life. 

W. H. Pierson, Vice-President, New 
York Life. 

John H. Hartigan, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 

Judge Ernest J. Heppenheimer, Presi- 
dent, Colonial Life. 

B. Morcom., Vice-President, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety. 
Guy Bowe, Assistant Manager, Penn- 
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sylvania Hotel, New York City. 

J. Barrie and Albert N. Butler, Cor- 
roon & Reynolds. 

J. H. Doyle, General Counsel, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

3ruce E. Sheppard, Actuary, Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. 

Rk. E. Hall, associate counsel, 
Life. 

Edward J. Perrin, Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. 

Arthur E. Linnell, Boston, Mass. 

John E. Sullivan, Insurance Commis- 
sioner, New Hampshire. 

Col. Walker Taylor, Wilmington, North 
Carolina. 

Langdon Hill, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Arthur B. Wood, president, Sun Life 
of Montreal. 

C. V. S. Branch, second vice-president, 
Sun Life. 

B. Arthur Dugal, 
Insurance, Quebec. 

R. Leighton Foster, Superintendent of 
Insurance, Ontario. 

A. Gordon Ramsay, assistant general 
manager, Canada Life. 

Victor R. Smith, general manager and 
actuary, Confederation Life. 

I learn that on conclusion of the Com- 
missioners meeting at St. Petersburg a 
number of those attending the meeting 
from New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut plan to cross Florida to Miami 
and Miami Beach to spend ‘several days 
before returning north. 

It is expected that to those traveling 
to the Commissioners meeting on this 
train, especially equipped for their com- 
fort, will be added many names before 
its departure next Saturday. ° 

. £ 2 

“Being Different—A Real Job” 

Reading “Automobilist,” published by 
the Automobile Legal Association of 
Boston, Mass., the other day, I came 
across the following from the pen of 
Arthur C. Archibald, in his “Man _ to 
Man” column. I thought it worth while 
to pass it along to readers of The East- 
ern Underwriter. 

“Jobs are hard to find; but there is 
one open to all, demanding unsual things 
from us, and promising great rewards. 
Someone has called it the ‘Hardest job 
in the world.’ It certainly does not invite 
because of its outlook of ease. One finds 
small encouragement to accept the job 
for the incentive of popularity is almost 
entirely missing. The job I write of is 
that of ‘Being Different.’ 

“The youth of today are very boastful 
of their freedom from the restraints of 
an older ‘set-up.’ Freedom is their El- 
dorado, and they really think they have 
arrived. As a matter of fact we have 
never had a generation of youth more 
timorous, more lacking in individuality, 
and more marked by one common rub- 
ber stamp, than the youth of today. Cus- 
tom, habit, style, fashion. rules to the 
almost complete obliteration of individ- 
uality. The average student in school 
and college dares express his own pref- 
erences in neither clothes, speech, morals 
or conduct. 

“Women will freeze, smother, starve, 
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shiver, diet, slouch, endure headaches, 
cye-strain, stomach troubles, or suffer 
inconvenience, discomfort, humiliation, 
or deprivation before they will turn away 
from the goddess of fashion. They will 
put on autumn clothing while it is yet 
summer heat, because fashion decides. 
They will wear straw hats while the 
snow flies, because Easter has come, and 
fashion so decrees. 

“And men, just as subservient, wear 
hot linen collars through dog-days, wear 
a dress suit to a dinner party on a warm 
night, pin a dinky little flower in their 
coat lapel, adorn their pedal extremities 
with spats, discard straw hats on a cer- 
tain day in September, and_ variously 
proclaim their absolute bondage to the 
standards of the mob. 

“Who dares to be different ? 

“T said to a high school girl of unusual 
intelligence, concerning a matter in 
which she acknowledged herself in fault: 

“Well, why did you do it?’ Her quick 
and only response—Why, all the girls 
were doing it.’ Another rebuked by her 
inother for the color of the dress she 
had purchased, remarked, ‘Why, mother, 
every girl in school is wearing that 
shade.’ What a colorless, characterless, 
insipid school that must have been. 

“We dress to be like everybody else, 
not to be comfortable. We read the 
book everybody is reading, whether it is 
worth reading or not. We sing the songs 
everyone else is singing even though it 
be musical drivel. 

“It takes more courage to be different 
than the average individual possesses. 
We are in terror of isolation. It is not 
easy to be different. The world does 
not treat such people gently. It has 
called them visionaries, madmen and 
hypocrites. 

“The people of Dayton, Ohio, thought 
the Wright brothers a bit queer because 
they insisted upon flying while everyone 
else walked. 

“But the simple fact remains that be- 
ing different requires more brains, more 
courage, and more everything that goes 
to make manhood, than does conformity. 

“Try such simple things as wearing a 
comfortable business suit to a dinner 
party when everyone else appears in a 
dress suit. Try enforcing upon yourself 
a particular moral standard while the 
‘bunch’ laughs in derision. It takes real 
stuff to dare to be different. Weaklings 
take the easy way and conform. 

“One cannot help surmising whether 
the political and economic processes now 
in vogue in America are not making for 
the eradication of old-time individuality 
and tending more and more to cut us all 
after one pattern. More and more the 
paternalistic system, which provides a 
common meal for the common hordes, 
seems to be creeping upon us.  Indi- 
vidualism that dared be strongly and 
pronouncedly different has been perhaps 
the outstanding characteristic of Ameri- 
cans. 

“It has become popular to look to 
Uncle Sam to take care of us, so why 
should we greatly sacrifice to take care 


of ourselves? We forget that Uncle 
Sam is just as poor as we are. He has 
no money but what we give him. It is 


our money that Uncle Sam is spending 
so lavishly, and we will ultimately pay 
the bills. 

“One of the alarming things about the 
situation is the readiness with which re- 
lief is accepted, and the extent to which 
the people are becoming pauperized. We 
seem to have lost our good old fashioned 
pride. We can remember when it was 
considered a disgrace to accept public 
charity. It is pitiful to see now the 
eagerness, the avidity, the posit.ve greed 
with which charity is sought, even de- 
manded, and the complacency with which 
it is accepted. What is happening is 
that many Americans are losing their 
individuality. All alike seem to be be- 
coming wards of a nursing mother. 

“Dare we be different? 

“It takes a lot of courage for a seven- 
teen-year-old boy to start for home at 
twelve o’clock when the rest of the 
crowd purpose to stay until two in the 
morning. It takes a lot of courage for 


any girl to keep herself clean when the 
rest of the girls in the office are re 
pudiating their womanhood, yielding to 
the vulgar and the low. 

“All the rich girls in Chicago thought 
Jane Addams insane when she turned her 
back on social frivolities and went down 
to live in Hull House. No one was do- 
ing it then. But today Jane Addams is 
our foremost American woman. She 
dared to be different. 

“America today in every community 
needs, above all else, a return of old- 
time stirring, heroic, clear-visioned indi- 
viduals, who dare to be individuals, and 
who can lead the people out of compla 
cency and mediocrity.” 

me + + 


The Johnston Sisters 


kK. R. Brown, vice-chairman of the 
American Surety Co., in his youth, was 
private secretary of the father of Mary 
Johnston, author of “Audrey,” and many 
other popular novels. At the time Mr. 
Johnston was vice-president of a rail- 
road. 

The large, beautiful and decidedly 
Southern home of Mary Johnston, which 
she occupies with her sisters, is located 
at Warm Springs, Va., about ten miles 
from Hot Springs, and is a favorite 
vacation rendezvous for insurance men. 
The place is not exactly a hotel; yet it is 
a hotel. What the Johnston sisters do 
is to open their home to about two dozen 
guests. These have included many insur- 
ance men. Some months ago Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., president of the Insurance 
Society of New York, and Mrs. Taylor 
spent a couple of weeks there. 

. £ 


Baxter Maddox’s Father Chairman of 
New Banking Committee 

The recent election of R. S. Hecht, 
New Orleans banker, as president of the 
American Bankers Association, was of 
considerable interest to insurance men in 
view of the opposition there had been 
to Mr. Hecht because of his close friend- 
ship with the Moss brothers who ran the 
ill-fated Union Indemnity. Mr. Hecht is 
chairman of the Hibernia National Bank 
of New Orleans. The American Bankers 
Association’s decision to elect him pres- 
ident came after a full knowledge of the 
facts and was an expression of confidence 
as in him as an individual. He was next 
in line for the promotion, but for a time 
it was thought he would be sidetracked. 

A few days ago President Hecht an- 
nounced the appointment of an advisory 
committee of bankers, representing all 
sections of the country, to co-operate 
with the Export-Import Banks of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is Robert F. Maddox, director of 
the First National Bank of Atlanta. Mr. 
Maddox is the father of Baxter Maddox, 
general agent of the Connecticut Mutual, 


Atlanta. 
: ce a 


Wholesale Marriage 


It is well known that a number of 
European countries pay cash bonuses for 
marriages in order to stimulate increase 
in population, aside from granting all 
kinds of exemptions and cash donations 
for every child born. Evidently this has 
been exploited by swindlers for it is re- 
ported from Vienna that an enterprising 
young man has gone into the wholesale 
business and married ninety-seven times. 
The most peculiar feature of the case 
is that the groom kept a strict account 
of the character, financial standing, at- 
tractions, habits, etc., of his brides. 


* * * 
Want $2,500 More From Beck 
George W. Beck, Denver insurance 


man who served as receiver for the Col- 
orado Pulp & Paper Co. and who paid 
himself $12,500 for his stewardship, was 
ordered to refund the money by the Col- 
orado Supreme Court. Beck returned 
$10,000, according to the Colorado Paper 
Products Co., successors to the pulp com- 
pany, and now the products company 
sues for the return of $2,500. 
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N. Y. Exchange Acts 
On Brokers’ Allowances 


ALSO ON COURTESY POLICIES 





Life and Casualty Affiliates of Company 
Members May House Brokers Under 
Certain Conditions 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change on Wednesday adopted two im- 
portant amendments to the agreement, 
one limiting the writing of courtesy pol- 
icies by any agency and the other deal- 
ing with rent and service allowance to 
brokers. The second amendment is a 
compromise arrangement to deal with the 
difficulty which arose when the Travelers 
Fire and the Automobile were fined 
heavily for violations of rules adopted 
last year prohibiting service arrange- 
ments for brokers. The new rule recog- 
nizes the claims of these companies that 
the alleged excess commissions have no 
bearing on their fire business and will 
allow life and casualty companies to 
maintain office agents under certain con- 
ditions stipulated in the amendment. The 
arbitration committee will check all al- 
lowances in excess of the commissions 
prescribed in the agreement as to wheth- 
er or not they apply on fire brokerage 
business. 

The arbitration committee did not re- 
port at this meeting with ‘respect to the 
disposition of the fines against the Trav- 
elers Fire and the Automobile, which 
have not been paid. While some fire in- 
surance men say that the new rule may 
lead other companies to make service ar- 
rangements for brokers through automo- 
bile and marine lines and thus increase 
the present competition, the majority of 
members of the Exchange do not expect 
there will be a wholesale offering of office 
space to brokers by companies. 

Courtesy Policies 

Following is the full text of the 

rule on courtesy policies: 


Agreement, Page 5, Section 3: 
Insert following new paragraph (f): 

(f) No Class 3 member and no agency 
permitted by Section 18 shall write more than 
25% of its premiums in any twelve months 
period as reinsurance of companies not rep- 
resented in such agency. All members hav- 
ing arrangements not in conformity herewith 
shall be permitted not more than three years 
from January 1, 1935, within which to comply. 
Nothing herein contained shall prevent the 
substitution of one company for another owned 
and/or controlled and/or operated by the same 
interests in such an agency during the time 
specified but not thereafter. 


Allowances to Brokers 
The amended section of the Exchange 
agreement dealing with rent, telephone 
and clerical allowance to brokers follows: 
Page 19, Section 17 (i): 
Change the entire paragraph to read: 


new 


Agreement, 


“No allowance for rent, telephone or clerical 
service shall be made, directly or indirectly, 
to any broker by any member, signatory com- 
pany, office, agent, representative or depart- 
ment thereof. 

“In case a broker is located in any fire writ- 
ing office or in the office or building of any 
affliated organization, such fire writing office 
shall pay or allow such broker at least five 
points less than the rate of brokerage pro- 
vided for in paragraph (a) of this section 
unless and until it shall have reported each 


such arrangement to the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange and given signed pledge 
that it will keep, maintain and/or arrange 


accessibility to adequate records of such brok- 
er’s business with itself and with any affiliated 
organizations to prove that any allowance for 
rent, telephone or clerical services is wholly 
in compliance with established usage and cus- 
tom for business not written by fire insurance 
companies and that the broker’s business writ- 
ten by fire insurance companies in no way 
influences such allowance 

“Neglect to report such arrangements or 
give such pledge or failure or inability to 
maintain, grant and/or arrange access to such 
records to the entire satisfaction of the arbi 
tration committee and in such form that they 
can readily be verified by the examiners siall, 
unless the rate of brokerage paid or allowed 
for fire business is at least five points less 
than the regular rate of brokerage, be deemed 
payment of excess brokerage and penalized as 
1 violation of the agreement.” 





Several Candidates 
For Pa. Commissioner 


GOVERNOR-ELECT IS SILENT 





Greenfield, Roberts, Brady, Biddle and 
Joseph, All Insurance Men, Listed 
Among Possibilities 





Governor-elect George H. Earle of 
Pennsylvania said this week to a repre- 
sentative of The Eastern Underwriter 
that he was making a careful study of 
the problem of the State Insurance De- 
partment and of proposed insurance leg- 
islation. “However,” he stated, “no 
plans have been formulated as yet and 
they will not be for another three or 
four weeks.” Mr. Earle indicated that 
he had not made any decision regarding 
the next insurance commissioner. 

Insurance men_ throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, and they include company officials 
as well as agents, are interested today 
in what Mr. Earle will do with the per- 
sonnel of the Insurance Department. Al- 
though Mr. Earle announced the other 
day that he would not oust any State 
employe who was not active in politics, 
insurance men are fearful that he may 
“clean house” in the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


Many Want Graff Retained 


Insurance agents of all party affilia- 
tions are said to be planning to start a 
petition to the Governor-elect urging 
that for the best interests of the insur- 
ance business, the personnel of the In- 
surance Department be retained. Many 
insurance men are hoping that Acting 
Commissioner Charles H. Graff, who was 
first deputy for years; Deputy Commis- 
sioner A. G. Costello, and H. R. Teitrick, 
chief of the division of agents and brok- 
ers, will be kept in office. 

Pennsylvania’s next Governor appears 
to be surrounded by insurance advisers 
and agents are hopeful, therefore, that 
their plea may carry some weight. Mr. 
Earle is related by marriage to Mather 
& Co., one of Philadelphia’s largest 
agencies. 

Rumors continue to fly regarding the 
next insurance commissioner. The latest 
has Albert M. Greenfield, realtor, whose 
insurance department is one of the larg- 
est in Philadelphia, being tendered the 
post. Joseph A. Brady, casualty man of 
Philadelphia, is said to have the backing 
of Frank B. McCloskey, who is reported 
as one of the three leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party in Philadelphia. Warren R. 
Roberts of Bethlehem, well-known agent, 
has strong backing. 

Nicholas Biddle, of Biddle, Townsend 
& Co., Philadelphia agent, who turned 
Democratic to support Earle, is another 
rumored for the post. From Harrisburg 
comes the report that E. S. Joseph, agent 
of that city who campaigned for Earle, 
was promised the job before the election. 

However, in political circles it is said 
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the future. 


life insurance. 





They write no stories 


They write no stories, those thousands of 
human beings to whom life insurance means se- 
curity, peace, freedom from worry. 


Every day, those events which never make 
the front page, but which are the fabric of life, tell 
the true story of life insurance. 
in the morning and the day faced with the courage 
which knows there is safety ahead; families rest 
content at night, unhaunted by nameless fears for 


Back of many a policy is a tale of human 
courage, of pathos, of romance, but these dra- 
matic incidents merely punctuate the real story of 
Its most vital chapters are written 
as it quietly and without fanfare steadies the pulse 
of the routine world, in which most of us live. 
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that David L. Lawrence of Pittsburgh 
who will be Secretary of the Common- 
wealth in the Earle administration and 
who is himself an insurance man, will 
have the naming of the Insurance Com- 
missioner and that he will come either 
from Allegheny County or from the cen- 
tral part of the State. 


G. & R. Asks Court Today 
For Approval of Plan 


Counsel for the Globe & Rutgers will 
appear before Justice Alfred Franken- 
thaler of the New York Supreme Court 
this morning to ask permission to de- 
clare the rehabilitation plan operative. 
If the court sanctions the request, which 
has the backing of the New York Insur- 
ance Superintendent and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, then the di- 
rectors of the company will meet in a 
few days and formally declare the plan 
operative. The final step then will be 





for the company to seek from the court 
release from the New York Insurance 
Department, which took control for re- 
habilitation purposes in March, 1933. 









J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 






Georce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 








U.S. 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS 
*TOTAL ASSETS 








Statement June 30, 1934 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 









$1,683,068.99 
692,497.34 
122,193.74 
10,538,775.45 
13,036,535.52 







L. M. STEWART LEAVING U. S. 





Chief Underwriter for Aero Insurance 
Underwriters Resigns to Accept Im- 
portant Post in England 


Lindsay Murray Stewart, chief under- 
writer for the Aero Insurance 
writers of New York, which handles the 
aviation insurance for a number of lead- 
3ritish and American companies, has 
for England on 
under- 


Under- 


ing 
resigned and will sail 
December 7 to become 
writer in London for a powerful group 
of British companies. Mr. Stewart was 
born in Scotland and came to this 
country in 1928 to become chief under- 
writer in the aviation insurance office of 
Barber & Baldwin, Inc. Following the 
retirement later of Mr. Barber the office 
was changed to the Aero Insurance Un- 
derwriters. 

During his stay in the United States 
Mr. Stewart has become one of the lead- 
ing figures in the aviation insurance field 
and his friends in the business deeply re- 
gret his decision to leave these shores 
although they realize the splendid op- 
portunity which lies before him in Eng- 
land. He is one of the most experienced 
of aviation underwriters, having been at 
the game for about nine years, and he 
has achieved a fine record here. His 
early experience was gained with the 
British Aviation Insurance Group in 
England, now known as the British Avi- 
ation Insurance Co., Ltd. During the 
World War he was an active flyer and 
afterwards did some commercial flying. 
He helped organize the Board of Avia- 
tion Underwriters here and has served 
as secretary. This board is composed 
of the offices handling aviation insurance. 


aviation 


— 


A. F. I. A. DINNER HERE 





The American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation held a dinner at the Waldort- 
Astoria Hotel in New York Tuesday 


evening with thirty-four persons present. 
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Farm Fire Meeting 
In Chicago on Dec. 


waYyS SOUGHT TO CUT LOSSES 


Committees of Fire Waste Council and 
NF.P.A. to Be Present; D. J. Price 
and I. D. Goss to Be Chairmen 
The agricultural committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council will hold _its 
next meeting on December 5 at the Ste- 
vens Hotel in Chicago. The committee 
will meet jointly with the farm fire pro- 
tection committee of the National Fire 

Protection Association. 

Numerous subjects in the rural fire 
waste field, some technical and some edu- 
cational, will be up for discussion at this 
meeting. I. D. chairman of the 
agricultural committee, has announced as 
one of the features of this meeting an 
address by Donald C. Campbell, director 
of the Retail Credit Men’s Association, 
on the subject of “Name Juggling and 
Arson.” Leaders in the farm fire preven- 
tion movement from all sections of the 
country will attend and a number will 
submit reports covering activities within 
particular fields which they have been 
assigned to promote. 

This meeting has come to be looked 
ypon as a stimulating aid to those en- 
vaged in rural fire prevention work. It 
will afford an opportunity for the experts 
in this field to exchange ideas and to 
formulate and concentrate upon a pro- 
eram of activities pointing toward the 
reduction of the enormous annual waste 
caused by farm fires. 

Plans have been made to Cevote the 
morning session of this meeting to the 
affairs of the farm fire protection com- 
mittee, which is under the chairmanship 
of Dr. David J. Price of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, while 
the afternoon session will be given over 
to the agricultural committee. Chairman 
Goss of Chicago will preside at the lat- 
ter session. 


Goss, 





Forest Fires Last Year 
Did $60,274,960 Damage 


Forest fires in the United States last 
year swept 43,889,820 acres and did direct 
damage amounting to $60,274,960 against 
a five-year average of $62,831,423, accord- 
ing to figures issued late last week by 
the Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Nearly 21% 
of unprotected forest land of the coun- 
try was burned over but the toll on pro- 
tected land was only 1.09%. 

_The total number of forest fires in the 
United States decreased about 10% com- 
pared to the five-year average. Alto- 
gether 87,435 fires were reported on un- 
protected and 53,287 on protected lands, 
making a total of 140,722 for the year. 
The five-year average for all forest fires 
was 156,183, of which 111,511 were on 
unprotected and 44,672 on _ protected 
areas, 

Fully 90% of the forest fires on pro- 
tected areas were man caused. Light- 
ning caused 6.3% of these fires, and 
practically all the rest were caused by 
human carelessness. Complete statistics 
for causes of fires on unprotected areas 
are not available. 





CHURCH PROPERTIES DIRECTOR 
The Church Properties Fire carries 
$62,000,000 of fire insurance on properties 
of the Episcopal Church according to 
William Fellowes Morgan, president of 
the corporation. More than 75% of the 
assets of the company are now repre- 
sented in capital and surplus, he said. 
Samuel Thorne of the New York law 
firm of Delafield, Thorne & Marsh, has 
ecome a director, succeeding the late 
R. Fulton Cutting of New York. 


OPENS OFFICES IN NEWARK 
Robert A, Schiegel, insurance and real 
estate broker, has leased commodious 
(uarters in the Exchange Building in 


Newark for a term of years. 










Described In Stock Prospectus 


Reinsurance Arrangements and Duties of General Agent 
George C. Stevens Outlined in 50 Page Document 
Issued Under New Securities Regulations 


Under the provisions of the new fed- 
eral statute regulating the security ex- 
changes of the country, information pro- 
vided by companies desiring to sell stocks 
or bonds to the public must be given in 
far more detail than was previously done. 
The Monarch Fire of Cleveland is one 
of the first companies to make a public 
offering of stock under the new regula- 
tions of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the prospectus, includ- 
ing financial statements, covers about 
fifty pages. Otis & Co. of New York 
and Bond & Goodwin, Inc. of New York, 
brokers, recently offered 200,000 addi- 
tional shares of the Monarch Fire capi- 
tal stock, par value $4 a share, at $7.50 
a share, the primary purpose of the issue 
being to provide additional funds for the 
development of business of the company. 

For the first six months of this year 
the Monarch had a net premium income 
of $706,877 compared with $1,180,333 for 
all of 1933 and $1,872,443 for 1932. Losses 
and loss expenses incurred totaled $376,- 
456 and underwriting expenses incurred 
were $365,360, leaving a gain from under- 
writing of $22,001. Last year there was 
an underwriting loss of $12,219 and in 
1932 a loss of $310,965. In 1933 the in- 
curred loss ratio was 57.3% and for the 
first half of this year it was 49.2% Un- 
derwriting expenses were 43.4% last year 
and 47.8% to July 1 this year. 

Because of the close reinsurance ar- 
rangements between the Monarch Fire 
and the Pearl and the wide interest man- 
ifested in the operations of the Pearl 
group throughout the country the terms 
of the new reinsurance treaty between 
the two companies, effected July 1 of 
this year are reproduced in part here- 
with, the company in the quoted mat- 


ter referring on all occasions to the 
Monarch: 

New Agreement 
“The re-insurance treaty mentioned 


above has been superseded by a new 
re-insurance treaty dated and effective 
July 1, 1934, whereby the company cedes 
to Pearl, which accepts and re-insures, 
the entire liability of the company on 
all risks of fire and allied lines (but not 
including risks of automobile and inland 
marine) produced by the agency plant of 
the company. Such reinsurance treaty 
provides that Pearl Assurance Co., Lim- 
ited, shall be entitled to all premiums on 
the insurance covered thereby and that 
the company shall be allowed, and Pearl 
Assurance Co., Limited, shall pay, as par- 
tial remuneration the full acquisition cost 
of such insurance. Such reinsurance 
treaty further provides that the territory 
to which the same applies is the United 
States of America and that the business 
placed under said reinsurance treaty is 
the absolute property of the company. 
“By retrocession treaty, dated and ef- 
fective July 1, 1934, between Pearl As- 
surance Co., Limited, and the company, 
a preamble of which refers to the above 
mentioned reinsurance treaty and recites 
that the Eureka-Security Fire & Marine 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, (all the stock of 
which, exclusive of directors’ qualifying 
shares, is owned by Pearl Assurance Co., 
Limited) has by similar reinsurance 
treaty ceded to Pearl Assurance Co., 
Limited, its entire agency liability (but 
not including risks of automobile and in- 
land marine) and further recites that 
Pearl Assurance Co., Limited, has the 
risk itself on similar liability produced 
by its agency plant in the United States 
as well as the risks ceded to it by the 
company and the Eureka-Security Fire 
& Marine Insurance Co., it is agreed 
among other things that: (a) Pearl As- 
surance Co., Limited, shall have the right 


to and shall cede and shall reinsure by 
facultative reinsurance so much of said 
liability as may be prudent; (b) Pearl 
Assurance Co., Limited, shall cede to the 
company and the company shall accept 
and reinsure a 12%.% quota share of the 
balance of said liability; (c) Pearl As- 
surance Co., Limited, shall cede and re- 
insure a 50% quota share of the balance 
of said liability referred to in clause (b) 
next above; and (d) Pearl Assurance 
Co., Limited, shall have the right to and 
shall cover by excess of loss reinsurance, 
or otherwise, so much of said liability as 
may be prudent. 


Payments to the Pearl 


“Said retrocession treaty provides that 
the remuneration to the company shall 
in part be all premiums on liability so 
accepted by it, and further provides that 
Pearl Assurance Co., Limited, will be al- 
lowed, and the company shall pay, on all 
risks ceded to the company as aforesaid 
the average acquisition cost of the quota 
liability adjusted to reflect any profit or 
loss on commissions arising from such 
facultative reinsurance as well as pay 
1214% ot the cost of said excess of loss 
reinsurance. 

“Said retrocession treaty further pro- 
vides that: (1) Pearl Assurance Co., Lim- 
ited, shall, to the best of its ability, un- 
derwrite and reinsure in a manner cal- 
culated to produce no loss for the com- 
pany on a single risk in excess of $10,- 
000; (2) the territory to which the same 
applies is the United States of America; 
and (3) the reinsurance business placed 
under said retrocession treaty is the ab- 
solute property of the respective quota 
parties. 

“The company understands that the 
Eureka-Security Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co. and Pearl Assurance Co., Lim- 
ited, have entered into a_ retrocession 
treaty whereby the former company ac- 
cepted liability on certain risks by quota 
reinsurance, which risks originated and 
will originate from the sources mentioned 
above with respect to the company’s re- 
rocession treaty. 


Stevens Director and General Agent 


“The company and George C. Stevens, 
one of the individuals designated by 
Pearl Assurance Co., Limited, to become 
a director of the company, entered into 
a general agency agreement, dated and 
effective July 1, 1934, whereby said Ste- 
vens was appointed sole general agent of 
the company in the United States for the 
transaction of its insurance and reinsur- 
ance business. Among the terms of said 
agreement are the following: 

“1. The company shall pay the general agent 
commission at the rate of 5% of the gross pre- 
miums collected by the company under the said 
agreement (except premiums received from Pearl 
Assurance Co., Limited, the Eureka-Security Fire 
& Marine Insurance Co., and any pool to which 
said two companies and the company belong), 
and a further contingent commission of 10% of 
the net underwriting profit of the company cal- 
culated in accordance with a formula set forth 
in said agreement. 

“2. The general agent shall, to the extent of 
the aforesaid 5% of gross premiums, be charged 
with and pay the salaries and expenses in con- 
nection with the production and underwriting 
of business (excluding commissions, brokerage 
and clerical help). 


Commissions and Premiums 


“3. The general agent shall be responsible for 
the production of all business to be written or 
bound by the company in the United States and 
shall arrange the scale of commission to be paid 


to brokers and agents which shall in no case 
exceed the highest offered or allowed by any 
responsible competing company. The _ general 


agent shall determine conditions at which risks 
shall be accepted and shall determine the rates 
of premiums which shall not be less than the 
lowest rates of any responsible competing com- 
pany. 


“4. The general agent shall provide the com- 


pany with all facilities for effecting any reinsur- head expenses. 





Well-Known Local Agent 
Passes Away in Buffalo 





Fa 


FREDERIC G. NOXSEL 

Frederic G. Noxsel, prominent insur- 
ance agent of Buffalo, N. Y., and presi- 
dent of the Noxsel-Dimick Co. with of- 
fices in the Dun Building, died last Sat- 
urday while undergoing an operation in 
a hospital in that city. He was 58 years 
of age. Suffering from diabetes Mr. Nox- 
sel was having his left foot amputated 
when he passed away. 

Mr. Noxsel was an active member of 
the New York State Association of Local 
Agents, Inc., a former president of the 
Insurance Federation of New York State, 
a past master of the Masonic order and 
a member of other fraternal groups in 


Buffalo. He resided in Snyder, a suburb 
of the city. His widow and a daughter 
survive. 





ance that may be necessary and shall take every 
reasonable precaution to keep the company’s net 
retention on any one risk at a figure which will 
not produce in respect ot such risk a loss greater 


than the limit proposed from time to time by 
the company. 

“5. Lhe underwriting wishes and instructions 
of the company, consistent with the accepted 


practices and customs established 
used by the company, shall be considered as 
definite and binding upon the general agent, 
unless a change in practice or custom is officially 
given the sanction of the company. 


and generally 


Expenses and Profits 


“6. The general agent agrees that the ex 
pense ratio of the company, inciuding the afore 
said 5% commission upon gross premiums, shall 
not exceed the company’s expense ratio tor the 
first six months of 1934, and that in any event 
the general agency agreement shall not operate 
in such a manner as to increase the company's 
normal expenses as compared with other com 
panies doing a similar volume and class of 
business. 

“7. The general agent agrees that business 
shall be obtained by the general agent on such 


have 


$65,000 


basis that the company shall a net under 
writing profit of at least during ‘the 
first calendar year of said agreement, and there 
after a yearly increase of such net underwriting 
profit of not less than $13,000. 

“8. The general agent 


agrees to cause all 


agents currently to report to the company’s 
home office. 

“9. The general agent shall have the right, 
subject to the approval of the company, to as 
sign the said agreement to a full partners 


of which he is a member, or to ¢ 





which he has at least 50% stock control 
B. Hopps shall be a full-time employe of the 
general agent during the entire term of said 
agreement. 

“The company understands that George ( 
Stevens is also the sole general agent in_ the 
United States of Pearl Assurance Co., Limited, 


surance Co. George C. Stevens and Stewart B 
Hopps, another individual designated by Pearl 
Assurance Co., Limited, to become a director of 
the Monarch Fire Insurance Co., are partners 
carrying on business under the name of Stevens 
and Hopps, with offices at 80 John Street, New 








York, N. Y. The company underst 
rights of said Stevens under said general agency 
agreement accrue to the partnership of Stevens 


and Hepps. 


It is anticipated that under the new agree 
ments benefits will accrue to Monarch Fire Ir 
surance Company through a greater diversifica 
tion and wider distribution of risks, enabling 
to enlarge its position in the insurance field by 
increasing its writing capacity Such agreements 
should also result in substantial savings in over 
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Problems of 






UNDERWRITER 





Retail Stores 





Controller of Hale Bros. Stores, Inc., San Francisco, Gives the 
Viewpoint of Store Official in Charge 


of Insurance Buying 


Ira T. Johnston, controller of the San 
Francisco store of Hale Bros. Stores, Inc., 
lectured to the students of the School of 
Merchandising of the University of Cal- 
ifornia last Friday on some of the points 
which the buyer of protection must con- 
sider when securing insurance on mer- 
chandise. He formerly had charge of in- 
surance matters for H. Liebes & Co., San 
Francisco and Portland. His views should 
be of interest to both company men and 
agents who have contacts with retail 
stores in their towns or districts. Ex- 
tracts from Mr. Johnston’s lecture fol- 


low: 


One of the important duties falling to 
the controller is that of having the store 
properly protected by insurance at a rea- 
sonable cost. Inexperienced controllers 
frequently make the very natural mis- 
take of giving consideration primarily to 
the cost of insurance, with only second- 
ary—perhaps even casual—consideration 
of the more vital question of coverage. 
Controllers often think in terms of costs 
because they are daily confronted with 
the necessity of bending every effort to 
keep costs at the lowest possible level 
consistent with efficiency. 
claims under insurance being remote are 
not so vividly impressed on the mind of 
the controller who has never been con- 
fronted with any loss or claim of major 
proportions. This undoubtedly explains 
why so many controllers think and speak 
of insurance from a standpoint of cost 
rather than from that of coverage. 


Losses or 


Experiences of 1906 


No one who has passed through the 
experiences of the San Francisco confla- 
gration of 1906, as have most of the older 
controllers in this section, need be re- 
minded of ihe sudden change in attitude 
toward insurance which occurred on 
April 18, 1906. On the day previous but 
little thought was given to fire insur- 
ance. On the day following, with the 
store and its contents in ruins, the own- 
ers realized that practically their only 
hope of rehabilitation lay in their ability 
to collect under their fire insurance pol- 
icies. 

Their first concern was with reference 
to the financial ability of the insurance 
companies to meet their losses. Subse- 
quently they learned that this was only 
half of the battle; that many of the com- 
panies were entirely able, financially, to 
meet these losses, but because of the 
carelessness on the part of the control- 
lers and others in accepting policies of 
fire insurance (prepared solely by insur- 
ance companies and their agents) with- 
out thoroughly studying the terms, the 
companies were able to evade payment, 
or at least to make it seem doubtful as 
to whether they would be held liable un- 
der their policies by the appellate courts. 
The result was that many merchants 
were obliged, or thought it advisable, 
to compromise their claims, while others 
who had bought properly written insur- 
ance contracts were in position to de- 
mand payment in the full amount for 
which they had insured their properties. 

Another instance may be cited of 
where insurance, looked upon as trivial, 
becomes important. I refer to insuring 
the store’s interest or equity in merchan- 
dise in the custody of customers on de- 
ferred payments. The total amount so 
in the custody of any one person is never 
large, and in the event of the destruction 
of the property and the inability of the 
customer to complete payments, no seri- 
ous loss is sustained. But in the case of 


a conflagration in the residence or apari- 
ment house section of a city the story 
may be very different, as you can verify 
in the case of your own store by com- 
puting the total amount due you on such 
deferred payment sales in any one area 
subject to any one fire, especially a con- 
flagration. 

At the time of the San Francisco con- 
flagration deferred payment sales were 
a negligible matter; nevertheless, insur- 
ance protecting stores against loss on 
merchandise in the custody of customers 
would have been a distinct advantage. It 
remained, however, for the Berkeley con- 
flagration to prove the value of this form 
of insurance. I recall the case of one 
large furniture establishment which had 
protected its interests by fire insurance, 
and which immediately after the con- 
flacration notified its customers that no 
payment would be required on any bal- 
ance due on merchandise destroyed in 
the Berkeley conflagration while in the 
home of a customer. 


Securing Proper Coverage 


\s a controller you will be confronted 
with the problem of how to secure prop- 
er insurance coverage. You will find 
agents and brokers and so-called insur- 
ance experts ready to advise you. Con- 
sult them, hear what they have to say, 
but do so with full realization that they 
are proponents of a definite course of 
action, undertaking to sell themselves to 
you. Bear in mind the old adage that if 
one would have the thing done well he 
must do it himself. Become thoroughly 
versed in insurance as it relates to your 
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National Fire Insurance Compan 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
F. D. LAYTON, President S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 
Statement December 31, 1933, to New York Insurance Department 
Midehee MMEE a. aii aa bk TRE alge eit Saann en VhiceaAee se Map OE eee $39,924,452.58 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock .. 0... 02. eee tenet tee nent eeeeeeeeeeans % 5,000,000.00 
Sinaen Bae Mimsomnel DeaURh. ...<.6 oe ccc arc nenccseeeweweees ves 14,302,959.18 
Reserve for Losses. . A ee Tee ee Pere eee ere 1,984,950.21 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses.............. 2. sce eeecccceee 1,049,490.04 
Reserve for Dividends .....- 6... eee e ee ee eee eee eee eee eens 250,000.00 
Rascsen Gen Gamemedies CORIED «5 56.5 5 00 cece cence ss cns were 3,769,288.38 
Reserve for Contingencies (General) . . a Woes cere et 1,700,000.00 
Net Surplus (Based on December 31, 1933, Market Prices).............. 11,867,764.77 
| 
: $39,924,452.58 
Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders...................... $16,867,764.77 
store and insist upon having your knowl- fire insurance for department stores 


edge given due consideration. Do not 
allow vourself to be put off with plati- 
tudes regarding the infallibility of insur- 
ance organizations and their system of 
equitable dealing. They are ordinary 
business institutions, operated by human 
beings and actuated by human motives. 
This was the feeling on the part of the 
San Francisco Bay area controllers some 
two years ago when they had presented 
to them certain problems in connection 
with public liability insurance. Controll- 
ers had long realized the importance of 
fire insurance, since the very life blood 
of the institution was at stake in the 
case of a serious fire. More recently 
they had appreciated the growing danger 
of losses due to torts of various kinds. 
The controllers approached the public 
liability problem in a practical manner. 
They investigated, first, what the store 
could do to improve the situation; sec- 
ond, what the insurance carriers, agents 
and brokers could do to the same end. 
Numerous meetings were held and an im- 
mense amount of correspondence was 
conducted before the controllers made 
their first report to their principals. 
Objections to Insurers’ Forms 
Having successfully functioned in the 
matter of liability insurance this associa- 
tion of controllers turned its attention to 











over $51,000,000. 
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There is a very real foundation for the phrase “dependable 
protection” as applied to North America Policies. 
America’s Surplus to Policyholders, as of June 30, 1934, is 


See the North America full page advertisement in The Literary 
Digest, issue of November 3, and Time, issue of November 5. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


| PHILADELPHIA 


North 


Again it studied policy forms and clauses 
considering hazards incident to depart. 
ment stores, methods of operation and 
possibilities of bettering conditions 
From the outset the controllers were 
particularly impressed with a situation 
for which there is no analogy in any 
business or profession. The insurance 
carriers, with little or no knowledge of 
merchandising or accounting, had at- 
tempted to prepare insurance contracts 
applicable to department stores, but with- 
out consultation with anyone having the 
knowledge of the needs of a department 
store, such as have the controllers. They 
had adopted what they were pleased to 
call “standard forms” and which on in- 
vestigation proved to be such as to war- 
rant the term “stereotyped” rather than 
“standard.” These, through the medium 
of their various organizations, they were 
attempting to force upon the stores. 
The controllers, on the other hand, ap- 
proached the matter with the thought 
ably expressed by one of their number 
that the average controller knows more 
about insurance than the average insur- 
ance manager knows about merchandis- 
ing or accounting. They brought the in- 
surance fraternity into conference, point- 
ed out the incompleteness of the cover- 
age as drawn by them, urged upon the 
insurance companies to modernize their 
method by preparing a contract of insur- 
ance which would meet the needs of the 
department stores so that a controller 
could certify to his principals that the 
values were protected by fire insurance 
and not that the store was “almost in- 
sured.” Consistent in their views, the 
controllers frankly expressed their will- 
ingness to pay a fair price for full in- 
surance instead of a lower price for half- 
way insurance. In other words, they 
subscribed to the principle that you can- 
not expect to buy wool for the price of 
a mixture of wool and shoddy. They 
wanted wool, pure and undefiled. 


| As in the case of liability insurance, 


the controllers made their point, with the 
result that there is now available to 
every department store in the Bay area 
fire insurance coverage so broad in its 
terms that it seems difficult to conjure up 
a fire loss for which insurance companies 
writing under these forms would not be 
held liable. 

In concluding this discussion of insur- 
ance let me repeat that the very salva- 
tion of your business may depend upon 
your exercising eternal vigilance to keep 
your store properly insured. Only you 
can exercise such vigilance. It cannot be 
safely delegated to anyone outside 0! 
your organization. 





F. J. Donovan 25 Years 
With N. Y. Fire Exchange 


Francis J. Donovan, secretary to Man- 
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‘WE DO OUR PART 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life. 


Founded 1792 
Capital $12,000,000 Surplus to Policyholders, over $51,000,000 








ager Harold M. Hess of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange and well-know! 
to all New York fire insurance men, has 
completed twenty-five years of service 
with the Exchange. This anniversary 
was marked by a dinner given to Mr. 
Donovan by employes of the Exchangt 
at the Hotel St. George in Brooklyn last 
Saturday. During the evening the gues 
of honor was presented with a wns 
watch as a token of the esteem in which 
he is held by the Exchange staff. Chie! 
Inspector Siemer made the presentatio® 
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“Every man owes a part of his time 
and money to the development of 
the business or industry in which 
he is engaged.” 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Boney on Auto Finance Risks 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ference not to release the copy we had 
previously prepared for the press but to 
permit our petition to rest as a public 
document in the Insurance Department 
for the information of whom it may con- 
cern.” 
Conference Asked by Agents 

The conference with 
Boney was called at the request of the 
local agents’ association, the producers 
complaining they are unable to obtain 
fire, theft and collision insurance on new 


Commissioner 


cars because this business is tightly con- 

trolled by automobile dealers and finance 
companies through large contracts with 
a few insurance carriers. The agents in- 
timated that certain of the insurance 
statutes of North Carolina were being 
violated insofar as an auto dealer was 
acting without a license as an insurance 
agent and that the proper commissions 
were not being paid to licensed agents 
in the state. Recently the Insurance 
Commissioner of New Hampshire barred 
the writing of master auto contracts in 
that state as from December 1 pending 
the solution of certain difficulties and in 
other states local agents have talked 
about going to the Insurance Depart- 
ments to seek relief. 

Following the conference last Thurs- 
day at Raleigh Commissioner Boney went 
over the arguments presented by the 
agents and the information supplied by 
the insurers’ representatives and on Fri- 
day wrote Mr. Scott his conclusions, 
which are as follows: 

“It was apparent from the information 
obtained at the hearing from the repre- 
sentatives of the insurance carriers that 
the automobile finance business in this 
state is being handled in strict conform- 
ity with our insurance laws. That is, the 
policies being properly countersigned as 
required and the policies or certificates 
issued to the purchasers or owners of 
the cars state clearly the entire coverage 
provided thereunder and with one excep- 
tion the premiums are clearly itemized 
and stated in the policies delivered to the 
assured, and the proper brokerage com- 
missions are being paid to resident agents 
of the companies underwriting this busi- 


ness as required by our resident agency 
law. 
Dealer Not an Insurance Agent 

“It also appears that the business is 
in fact being handled by licensed agents 
of the company and not, in my opinion, 
in such a manner as would involve the 
dealer as illegally acting as an insurance 
agent inasmuch as the dealer himself 
is a co-assured under the policy and he 
also has an insurable interest in the fi- 
nanced car and in practically all instances 
is named as a co-assured in the policy 
as issued. Considering this fact it would 
appear that the dealer acts not only in 
his own behalf but in behalf of the oth- 
ers having an interest in the car and such 
activities would not in my opinion consti- 
tute him an agent of the insurance car- 
rier. 

“It did develop at this hearing that 
some practices on the part of some fi- 
nance companies are questionable where 
an individual policy is accepted from the 
purchaser and a refund is involved but 
as you know this Department has no 
control over the finance company and 
therefore, any activity or practice en- 
gaged in by the finance company is be- 
vond the jurisdiction of the Insurance 
Department. 

“We must at all times give first con- 
sideration to the public interest and con- 
sidering the manner in which these cars 
are financed we must recognize the fact 
that the finance company has a very defi- 
nite insurable interest and are legally en- 
titled to protect that interest as best 
they can. While the finance company 
only demands a certain fixed coverage 
additional or more broad form of cover- 
age is made available to the purchaser 
where he so desires and the purchaser’s 
interest has been given full consideration 
in the coverage provided. 

“It would appear therefore from the 
discussion of the subject yesterday that 
insofar as the insurance carrier is in- 
volved there has been no violation of 
our laws and if there is any remedy for 
the local agent in his effort to regain 
this business such remedy is not within 
the province of the Insurance Depart- 
ment nor our insurance laws, but is more 
properly a matter of contract and nego- 
tiation between the agent and the com- 
pany he represents.” 





New England Agents To 


See Commissioners Today 


The New England Advisory Board met 
in Boston yesterday and today the ad- 
visory committee of local agents from 
the New England state associations will 
meet with the insurance commissioners 
of these states to discuss ways and means 
of eliminating alleged unfair competitive 
practices. 





NEW ENGLAND RATING MERGER 


Plans are being made for early for- 
mation of the New England Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Association, to supervise 
rating in the New England territory and 
to include by merger the present New 
England Fire Insurance Exchange, the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Providence Board. The governing 
committee of the new body, if it is or- 
ganized, will be composed of company 
executives living in the states under the 
jurisdiction of the rating association. The 
3oston Board will continue as a distinct 
entity and retain control over brokerage 
and other matters in its territory. 





FREEMAN ON SALES METHODS 


Charles E. Freeman, head of the busi- 
ness promotion department of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, spoke yester- 
day to solicitors of Cincinnati agencies 
at a meeting held under the auspices of 
the Cincinnati Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. He gave a demonstration of 
sales methods with emphasis on syste- 
matic procedure. 





CANDIDATE FOR COMMISSIONER 

Andrew L. McDonough, a lawyer of 
Plainfield, N. J., is one of those being 
mentioned as a possible successor to Col. 
William H. Kelly as commissioner of 
banking and insurance of New Jersey. 
Although only 40 years of age he has 
had valuable experience in the banking 
field. In 1929 he became an assistant 
attorney general and special counsel to 
the commissioner of banking and insur- 
ance, then Frank H. Smith. He is coun- 
sel for the Plainfield Title & Mortgage 
Guaranty Co., Plainfield National Bank, 
First Nationa! Bank of South Plainfield 
and of several building and loan associa- 
tions in the country. Born in South 
Plainfield, he was graduated from Notre 
Dame University. 


DR. J. B. THOMPSON DIES 

Dr. Jesse B. Thompson, president of 
the Seaboard Fire of Atlantic City, hotel 
man and banker, died at his home there 
Saturday after a long illness. He was 
77 years old. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Dr. Thompson 
went to Atlantic City in 1888 as a prac- 
ticing physician but later entered the 
real estate field. For several years he 
served as one of the city’s commissioners. 








FRED W. HARRISON DIES 

The Harrison Insurance Agency, Inc., 
local agents of the North British & Mer- 
cantile at Bridgeport, Conn., formerly 
headed by Fred W. Harrison, is to be 
continued by Mrs. Mary D. Harrison. 
Her husband died on Tuesday of last 
week of pneumonia.. He was 55 years 
of age and is survived also by three 


daughters, 
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Sir Edward Mountain 


Praises Roosevelt 


Sir Edward Mountain, chairman of 
the Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
and one of Great Britain’s outstand- 
ing insurance executives, told the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
London last week that British busj- 
ness men “rejoice in the overwhelm. 
ing victory that President Roosevelt | 
recently gained.” This should allow | 
the President “to carry through his | 
policies to make America and the | 
world a better place to live in.’ 

“You all know how grateful we were | 
in this country for the strikingly | 
hopeful note on_ which President | 
Roosevelt assumed office,” Sir Ed- | 
ward said. “While our own affairs | 
were gradually clearing we looked to | 
America for that upward turn in | 
world trade which must be the pre- | 
lude to any real prosperity in the | 
world.” 

Now, he said, gigantic forces have | 
been unleashed and “the wish of 
every one in this country is that they | 
should be heading. toward the pros- | 
Perity of America.” 








Heistad Denloanal a 
Brooklyn Brokers’ Head 


H. Lester Heistad has been nominated 
as president of the Brooklyn Insurance 
Brokers’ Association, the elections to be 
held at the December meeting. — 
named by the nominating committee in- 
clude the following: vice-president, Fe 
hard Stern; secretary, E. C. MacCor- 
mack. Executive committee: Jacob L. 
Schneider, the retiring president, chair- 
man; S. P. Eisman, Victor A. Gauthier, 
John H. Piselli and Charles Reppa. 

Any group of fifteen members can 
submit an additional slate provided the 
petition is offered within ten days after 
the regular November meeting. If that 
is done, a popular election will be held 
at the regular December meeting. Oth- 
erwise, the selections of the nominating 
committee will be final. 

William Quaid, vice-president of the 
Home group of companies, was the guest 
speaker at the November meeting of the 
association held Wednesday noon at the 
Hotel Bossert in Brooklyn. 


Three Named to Choose 


Fire Prevention Winners 


William H. Koop, president of the 
Great American and president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Harold L. Minor of the DuPont Co. at 
Wilmington, Del., and president of the 
National Fire Protection Association, and 
John J. Towey, chief of the fire depart- 
ment of Newark and head of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Chiefs, have 
been appointed as a committee of three 
to select the various winners in_ this 
year’s national Fire Prevention Week 
contest. Reports from cities competing 
will be received until the end of Novem- 
ber and it is expected that the winners 
will be selected by December 15. 








American Equitable 
Dividend Is Resumed 


Directors of the American Equitable 
have declared a dividend of twenty-five 
cents a share on the $5 par value com- 
mon stock, payable December 1 to stock- 
holders of record November 20. This is 
the first dividend that has been paid since 
August 1, 1931, when the amount was 
thirty cents a share. 





NEW HAVEN PLAN HELD VOID 


The contract under which New Haven 
was operating in the handling of its self- 
insurance for the last fourteen months 
has been declared void by Assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel Vincent P. Dooley be- 
cause it did not have the approval of the 
New Haven Board of Aldermen. New 
bids for a contract to run the next cal- 
endar year will be invited. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1855 80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 


(Securities at Market Value) 











——— 


Organized 1853 AVERAGE AGE Organized 1852 
THE GIRARD MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,380,826.52 $5,021 ,440.67 
Securities al Market Value OVER 66 YEARS Securities at Market Value 


82 YEARS IN BUSINESS 83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








GROUP LOSSES PAID 





Organized 1854 Organized 1871! 
a. na aor 
PHILADELPHIA FOUR HUNDRED MILLION seeiannanmcnmmagyigen 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,181,651.19 $4 1 3,592,692.72 $1,780,616.49 
Securities al Market Value Securities at Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS ccuasnsiegiiaiasansibiniailili 64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








A LOSS PAYING RECORD 




















Organized 1866 PROVING SECURITY Organized 1870 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN AND STABILITY THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. —_——_—_ OF MILWAUKEE 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,254,726.35 OUR BUSINESS ASSETS $2,411,805.55 
Securities al Market Value Securities at Market Value 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
MERIT CONFIDENCE 
° ~ THESE ARE 
Organized 1874 Organized 1909 
fHE METROPOLITAN ? COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. AGE - EXPERIENCE - GOOD FAITH CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE sneeneenee 
$2,216,188.12 Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 














WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 220 Bush Street 
Chicago, Illinois EASTERN DEPARTMENT San Francisco, Cal. 








10 Park Place 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
461 Bay Street ‘ NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 912 Commerce Street 
Toronto, Canada ‘ Dallas, Texas 
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Cole Explains Rate 
Making to Kiwanians 


ASKS PUBLIC’S CO-OPERATION 





National Ass’n Head Tells Business Men 
of Parts They Can Play in Con- 
trolling Rates 





Explaining the part that the general 
public plays in the making of fire insur- 
ance rates, Edwin J. Cole of Fall River, 
Mass., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, told the 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Brock- 
ton, Mass., last week that the average 
person pays too little attention to the 
question of insurance rates other than 
complain that they are too high. He 
called the fire loss record of Massachu- 
setts too high and said that what is 
needed is the appointment of a fire mar- 
shal who is a trained fire protection en- 
gineer rather than essentially a politician. 
Another point made by Mr. Cole was 
that the local agent deserves the sup- 
port of his fellow citizens and this con- 
fidence will not be found to have been 
misplaced. 

“The insurance agent should assume 
the same responsibility in the care of 
his clients’ insurance needs as the physi- 
cian or lawyer in their respective fields,” 
Mr. Cole told the Kiwanians. 

“T hold no brief for the unqualified or 
incompetent agent—the responsibilities 
he assumes in his field of service calls 
for the highest standards of intelligence, 
efficiency and experience which guaran- 
tees to the insurance buyer that the agent 
has had training and sufficient experi- 
ence to amply and properly provide for 
the needs of his client. 

“Insurance must maintain the highest 
efficiency both in the operation and in its 
service. It cannot either be peddled in- 
discriminately or purchased through the 
medium of mail order houses; neither 
can it be sold on the basement bargain 
counter. 

Public Attitude Often Unfair 

“The public should recognize this basic 
fact that the money paid for losses must 
be offset by premiums received if the 
companies are to remain solvent. It is 
generally believed that the insurance 
companies have made enormous and un- 
warranted profits from underwriting over 
the years and that rates are exorbitant 
with a resulting unfavorable public opin- 
ion towards the insurance business. 

“This attitude is most unfair as it is 
also untrue but insurance itself is large- 
ly to blame for some of this criticism 
because of its failure to tell the insuring 
public what becomes of the insurance 
dollar. 

“Besides the payment of losses, the 
necessary cost of administration such as 
home office, rating bureaus, inspection, 
engineering, taxes, loss adjustment ex- 
pense and cost of productions must be 
provided. 

“The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
collects from the business of insurance, 
including life, approximately $4,000,000 
annually in taxes. The cost of operating 
the Insurance Department approximates 
$175,000 per year and the balance is ab- 
sorbed in general revenues by the state. 

“The huge sum of money is an indirect 
tax contributed by every soul in the 
Commonwealth and collected through the 
medium of the insurance contracts pur- 
chased by the public in this Common- 
wealth. 


Underwriting Profits Small 

“The latest figures available show the 
ratio of underwriting profit to under- 
writing income of 105 prominent compa- 
nies operating in this country over a 
period of thirty-six years to be 1.2%. 

“The system of rate making is most 
important. Rates must be adequate but 
must also be fair. Rates are definitely 
influenced by the loss experience in each 
class of hazard and move in either direc- 
tion as the indicator records the experi- 
ence 

“In the last analysis, the public makes 
the rates. It is amazing to note the fact 
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MAINTAINING 


the traditions of more 


than a century of faithful 
and reliable service to agents 
and policyholders in every 
part of the world. 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. ' 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 


COMPANIES 








that communities generally pay little at- 
tention to the all important subject of 
insurance rates beyond the complaint 
that they are too high. 

“Indifference or neglect to enforce 
building laws and ordinances, careless. 
ness in the installation of electric Wiring 
lack of intelligent fire prevention actiyj. 
ties and little concern in the investigation 
of suspicious fires, exacts a costly toll 
on the cities and towns of enlightened 
America year after year. 

“In this country the per capita loss js 
$4; in England it is $.70. Why this dif- 
ference? It may be due in part to the 
fact that within forty-eight hours follow- 
ing the fire an inquest is held before 
a court tribunal having wide jurisdiction 
at which inquiry the causes and circum- 
stances attending the fire are disclosed 
and a finding is made on the facts sub- 
mitted. That is how they check incendi- 
ary and suspicious fires in England. 

“It is true that during the last two 
years the loss record in America has im- 
proved substantially, due in part to the 
shrinking values in industrial plants and 
reduced inventories in commercial enter- 
prises. 

Massachusetts Loss Record 


“Our fire loss record in Massachusetts 
is not enviable and should invite the at- 
tention of supervising authorities. For 
many years the fire waste in this Com- 
monwealth has been far in excess of 
other principal industrial states through- 
out the country and is not only the high- 
est of the other comparable states but 
is more than 70% above the average of 
these states. 

“Apparently one of Massachusetts’ 
troubles has been incendiary fires. The 
revision of the arson laws has been of 
great service to the state fire marshal’s 
office and has resulted in a number of 
convictions for arson. Massachusetts has 
never fully taken advantage of the op- 
portunity for controlling its fire waste 
which is offered in the set-up of the 
fire marshal law. Our fire marshals have 
been appointed principally for political 
reasons and of recent years none of them 
have held office long enough to work out 
a satisfactory program. The law is im- 
paired in its administration by the failure 
of the fire marshal’s office to keep the 
regulations, which the law empowers it 
to issue up to date. What is needed is 
the appointment of a fire marshal who is 
a trained fire protection engineer with a 
legal training background as the chief 
qualifications for the office without re- 
gard to the politics involved for the good 
of the Commonwealth. 

Confer With Agents on Rates 

“Tf you consider the rate you are pay- 
ing for your insurance is too high send 
for your agent and he will at once make 
proper investigation, analyze the rate and 
may make recommendations for removal 
of defects or to make improvements so 
as to justify a rate reduction and possibly 
save you from a loss experience. 

“Whether you are a large or a small 
insurer, request your local agent to make 
for you a survey of all your insuranc’ 
requirements. His report will show you 
in detail the protection you now hav’ 
and the protection you should have to- 
gether with an abstract pointing out no- 
concurrency or inaccuracies in exist'n® 
policies. This service is being increasinz- 
ly used especially by large insurers 
throughout the country. 

“Have confidence in the qualified 
agents in your city as you would your 
doctor or lawyer; they will not fail you.’ 





N. J. AGENTS’ COMMITTEES 


President C. Stanley Stults of the New 
Jersey Association of Underwriters has 
announced the names of chairmen of the 
standing committees for the year ending 
next September. They are as follows: 
Local boards, Herbert A. Faunce, Atlan- 
tic City; grievance, Frederick Hickman, 
Atlantic City; compensation, William 
Wilson, Atlantic City; membership, 
Charles E. Meek, Jr., Paterson; legis- 
lative, Harry L. Godshall, Atlantic City, 
and publicity, William F. O’Brien, Pas- 
saic. 
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Frederick F. Buell Has Interesting 
Collection of Early Newspapers 


An interesting collection of rare news- 
papers of Troy, N. Y,, including a num- 
ber of copies of the Troy Gazette pub- 
lished between 1805 and 1809, have come 
into the possession of Frederick F. 
Buell, veteran general agent of the Ag- 
ricultural of W atertown, N. Y., and a 
resident of Troy. The Troy Times re- 
cently carried an article about this col- 
lection and extracts from it are given 
herewith: 

Mr. Buell, whose interest in early lo- 


BUELL 


FREDERICK PF. 


cal history has extended over a period 
of years, received the valuable collection 
from Mrs. William Carter of Kingston, 
descendant of another branch of the 
Buell family and granddaughter of the 
late David Buell, Jr., distinguished law- 
yer and jurist in Troy nearly a century 
ago. The papers had been preserved as 
heirlooms in the Buell family and Mrs. 
Carter, who had heard of Mr. Buell’s 
interest in such relics although they had 
never met, forwarded them to Troy. 

The collection, besides the copies of 
the Troy Gazette, includes editions of the 
Troy Daily Times of March 16, 1857, 
which carries a five-column description 
of the funeral of Judge Buell; of the 
Troy Daily Budget of August 20, 1860; 
the Albany Centinel of December 2, 
1800; the Albany Argus of April 20, 1832, 
and interesting Christmas and July 
Fourth editions of a unique New York 
cartoon newspaper called Brother Jona- 
than of the years 1856 and 1857. Many 
of the famous pre-Civil War cartoons of 
the noted Thomas Nast are printed in 
the latter periodical. 

Interesting and amusing kernels of lo- 
cal history may be gleaned from a pe- 
rusal of the old copies of the Gazette, 
one of the earliest newspapers to be 
printed in this section. Most of them 
are indirect, for local news is conspicu- 
ous by its absence from the columns of 
this venerable journal, but they are no 
less intriguing. 

Contributions 

Most of the contributions were devot- 
ed purely to editorial comment or liter- 
ary effort. The editors (Wright, Goode- 
now and Stockwell with offices on River 
Street) did retail some foreign intelli- 
gence gleaned from a perusal of papers 
from coast cities and on rare occasions 
a letter from a subscriber was printed 
Which detailed some interesting local 
happening. 3eyond this, except for the 
occasional mention of a marriage or a 
death, the Troy scene was portrayed ex- 
clusively by the naive advertisements 
which occupied all of the front page and 
a great share of the remainder of the 
Paper. 

News items, when they did appear, 





were apt to be more pointed than those 
of the present day. Here is a sample: 
“Married—At Ipswich, Mass., Mark 
Ross, aged nineteen years, to the bloom- 
ing Miss Betsy Freelock, aged seventy: 
“There swims no goose so grey, but soon 
or late, 
Will find some honest gander for her 
mate.” 
Insurance Advertisement 
There is a fire insurance advertisement 
by the Phoenix Fire Office of London, 
of which Benjamin Pierce is the agent 
in Troy, Waterford and Lansingburgh. 
Some of the papers had fallen into 
several pieces, but Mr. Buell has since 
repaired them so that all are legible. He 
is at present using them in tracing down 
certain points of local history which in- 


RE you finding it slow 
going these days?...Are you being put off until 
“next week’”?...Do you find many good prospects 
excellent procrastinators?... Would you like to be 


able to pep things up a bit? 


Then read this A. D.T. insurance platform s-l-o-w-l-y... 


A.D.T. offers—to the client, protection of the con- 
tinuity of his business combined with sound, sub- 
stantial economy—to agent and broker, continuity 
of income and of client’s goodwill—to the insurance 
company, continuity of premium income, safeguarded 
against losses, and the ability to carry larger 


individual lines. 


After all, the man with the best chances to liven 
things up is the man with the most constructive story 
...the man who goes out to SERVE as well as SELL. 


May we send you literature on A.D.T. Protection 
Services...It will help speed things up for you by 
giving you timely, forceful and convincing argu- 
ments for increasing the safety of property. 
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terest him. Mr. Buell claims no direct 
relationship with the Buell family in 
which the papers were preserved, al- 
though both families are from the same 
common stock. 
Mr. Buell’s Family 

Mr. Buell’s own family has long been 
prominent here. His father, William C. 
3uell, was born in East Bloomfield Jan- 
uary 9, 1825, and came to Troy in 1846 
to open the first telegraph office here at 
10 First Street in the old Athenaeum 
Building, now the site of the Y. M. C.A., 
He is credited with being the first to 
read telegraphic communication by sound. 
An old account states that Mr. Buell 
was in the Albany telegraph office one 
day when the tape upon which the dot 
and dash messages used to be received 
became tangled. The operator was at a 
loss for the message until Mr. Buell 
spoke up: “I think Utica wants to know 
if the 9 o’clock train has arrived,” he 
said. He had read the message by the 
sound of the Morse dots and dashes, a 
method which replaced the paper receiver. 


. 





Kentucky Ouster Bill 
Is Upheld By Court 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals has 
sustained the decision of the Franklin 
County Circuit Court upholding the act 
of the 1934 legislature, known as the 
ripper or ouster bill, which gives the 
governor the right to remove state de- 
partment heads. The decision does not 
become final for thirty days, during which 
time a petition can be filed for a re- 
hearing. This particular case involved 
an injunction action brought by Ben 
Johnson, chairman of the State Highway 
Commission, who realized that he would 
be ousted. 

Dan Talbott, son-in-law of Johnson, 
and state auditor, under ouster proceed- 
ings would lose control of the Depart- 
ment of Fire Prevention and Rates and 
also of the State Insurance Department. 
Talbott has held control under an in- 
junction, but under this decision will 
likely lose the insurance department. 
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Addresses Field Club 
On Mutual Competition 


C. W. JOHNSON AT RICHMOND 
Virginia Committee Decides to Call Stock 
Insurance “Standard” Insurance, 
Taking Tip From Mutuals 


C. W. Johnson, assistant secretary of 
the North America group, delivered an 
address last week on mutual competition 
at a meeting in Richmond of the Fire 
Insurance Field Club of Virginia which 
was also attended by a number of Rich- 
mond agents and several from out of the 
city. He covered his subject in a broad 
and thorough manner, explaining the dif- 
ferent classes of mutuals and presenting 
arguments to meet competition from 
them. At the conclusion of his address, 
he answered a number of questions bear- 
ing on the subject. 

Several agents recited experiences in 
coping with mutuals, among these being 
Frank S. Blanton of Farmville, secretary 
of the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents. Mr. Blanton detailed methods 
which he had employed in successfully 
meeting such competition. 

Bernard P. Carter of Gordon, Brown 
& Carter general agency, Richmond, who 
is chairman of a joint committee of the 
Virginia fieldmen and local agents en- 
gaged in promoting the sale of stock in- 
surance in competition with mutuals, out- 
lined some of the activities of the com- 
mittec He said that in view of the fact 
that the mutuals make a practice of re- 
ferring to stock insurance as standard 
insurance committee had decided to 
take the tip from them and employ the 
same term itself, believing standard to 
be a more effective term and more sig- 
nificant of what stock insurance really 
means. While in Richmond, Mr. John- 
son was the guest of Aubrey L. 


his 


Owen, 
Virginia special agent for two companies 
of the North America group. 


Hotchkiss Arbitrator 


In Brokers’ Expiration Case 

William H. Hotchkiss, former New 
York State Insurance Superintendent, is 
now acting as arbitrator in a dispute be- 
tween Hooper & McDaniel and the In- 
surance Co. of North America, which 
bring in brokers’ ownership of ex- 
pirations The agency, now known as 
McDaniel, Cloud & Maeser, represented 





the North America until the company 
opened its branch office here in 1928. 
The differences between the two arose 


over the length of the period for which 
contingent commissions were to be paid 
by the company. The agency has charged 
that the North America solicited brok- 
ers’ expirations. 

With respect to expirations the situa- 
tion in New York City is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that in most places. Here 
the broker is the direct producer instead 
of the local agent and the agent occupies 
an intermediary position as company rep- 
resentative. While the North America 
and most all companies subscribe to the 
principle that the producer owns the ex- 
pirations on his own business they will 
not all admit that the New York City 
agent has undisputed right to transfer 
business in his office from one company 
to another, providing the broker allows 
the business to remain with the agency. 
Company counters and agents here both 
try to swing brokers’ business their way. 





W. R. COOK, BROKER, DIES 
Walter R. Cook, an insurance broker 
in Newark and New York, died on Mon- 
day at his home in East Orange, N. J. 
He was 59 years of age. Surviving are 
his widow, a son and a sister. Funeral 
services were held yesterday afternoon 
in East Orange with the Rev. Raymond 
I. Lindauist, pastor of the First Presby- 

terian Church of Orange, officiating. 


The Penn Pond of the Blue Goose will 
hold a dinner-meeting in Philadelphia on 
Monday, November 26 
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October Total of $18,236,272 Is 15% Be- 
low the Estimate For the Corre- 
sponding Month of 1933 

Fire losses in the United States last 
month, based on reports from member 
companies of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, amounted to $18,236,272, an 
increase of $1,992,402 from the total for 
September but $3,229,110 below the fig- 
ure for October, 1933. For the corre- 
sponding month of 1932 the losses were 
as high as $30,734,458. For the first ten 
months of 1934 the fire losses amount to 
$231,641,835, as against $266,817,094 last 
year and $371,785,097 for the correspond- 
ing ten months of 1932. Unless some ex- 
ceptionally large losses are reported this 
month and next it seems probable that 
the nation’s fire losses for 1934 will not 
be much over $276,500,000. Last year the 
total was $316,897,733 and in 1932 the 
losses amounted to $442,143,311. 





Philadelphia Agents On 
Resident Agents’ Law 


Insurance agents in Philadelphia deny 
reports that they are in favor of the 
Insurance Department continuing the 
old interpretation of Section 623 of the 
resident agents’ law. This section deals 


with risks written out of the state on 
business in the state by unlicensed 
agents and brokers. In the past the 


policies were sent to Philadelphia agents 
for countersignature but the Insurance 
Department recently ruled that this was 
illegal. 

It is said that some of the companies 
have threatened to test the constitution- 
ality of this law in the courts if the In- 
surance Department insists on its latest 
interpretation of the law. However, in- 
surance agents are seeking to have the 
Insurance Department retain its latest 
ruling strictly as a retaliatory measure, 
which would be constitutional, they hold. 





UNPAID PREMIUMS DECLINE 


Unpaid earned premiums on fire and 
casualty policies were $102,143 less in 
June of this year than in the same month 
of last year, according to the monthly 
report of the Central Bureau of New 
York to the New York Insurance De- 
partment. Fire companies reported 8,354 
entries last June, a drop of nearly 3,000 
froin June, 1933. Unpaid earned premi- 
ums declined $10,784 to $28,582. In the 
casualty field the entries totaled 4,966, a 
decline of about 3,500 from June, 1933, 
while the unpaid premiums were $94,613, 
a drop of $91,359 from the same month 
last year. 


Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (NewJersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 








CANADIAN LOSSES DECLINE 





Fire Losses Up To November 12 Were 
$13,199,450 Compared With 
$19,878,350 Last Year 

With five out of the nine provinces in 
the Dominion reporting increases, fire 
losses in Canada during the month of 
October were $500,000 in excess of the 
month immediately preceding, according 
to an estimate prepared by the Mone- 
tary Times. Fire losses in Canada dur- 
ing the month under review were placed 
at a total of $2,144,500, which compared 
with $1,676,000 reported in the preceding 
month and also compared with $2,885,700 
for the same month of last year. This 
latter high figure was due to the con- 
flagration at St. Joseph’s University, St. 
Joseph, New Brunswick. 

The five provinces recording increases 
for the month as compared with Sep- 
tember were Saskatchewan, Quebec, 
Prince Edward Island, Ontario and New 
Brunswick.’ Biggest gains were shown 
for Ontario and Quebec. 

Fire losses in Canada for the week 
ending November 12 have been estimat- 
ed by the Monetary Times at a total of 
$90,900 as compared with $359,650 report- 
ed for the week immediately preceding 
and showed a marked decline from the 
total of $412,275 reported for the corre- 
sponding period of a year ago. 

Fire losses in the Dominion for the 
period of 1934 up to and including No- 
vember 12 have been estimated at a total 
of $13,199,450 as compared with $19,878,- 
350 reported for the corresponding period 
of last year. 





FALLS IMPROVES STEADILY 


Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, who was injured in 
an automobile accident near Denver, Col., 
about a month ago was more seriously 
hurt than at first reported. He had a 
rib broken, a lung punctured and there 
was a slight concussion of the brain. 
After spending three wecks in a hospital 
at Denver Mr. Falls was moved a few 
days ago to Colorado Springs to recuper- 
ate. He will return to Newark shortly. 
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Local Board Asks Cross 
That Dunham Be Retained 





HOWARD P. DUNHAM 


Members of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of Middletown, Conn., have voted 
to address a petition to Governor Cross 
of that state urging him to retain Col 
Howard P. Dunham as Insurance Com- 
missioner for another term. It is known 
that several Democratic candidates for 
the position are active. Commissioner 


Dunham was a guest speaker at a meet- | 


ing of the Middletown Board last week 





PAUL SIMON RENOMINATED 


Again Slated to Head General Brokers 
Ass’n of N. Y.; George F. Sullivan 
First Vice-President 


The regular monthly meeting of the 


General Brokers Association of Metro- 
politan District, Inc., was held at the 
New Amsterdam Building on John 


At this meeting 
for the ensuing 
following were 


Street last Wednesday. 
nominations of officers 
year were made. The 
nominated: 

For president, Paul Simon; first vice- 
president, George F. Sullivan; second 
vice-president, S. Nicoll Schwartz; third 
vice-president, William J. McLaren; 
fourth vice-president, Harry Broadman; 
fifth vice-president, Samuel Goldman. 

For secretary, Leonard Jacobs; for as- 
sistant secretary, Peter E. Kramer; for 
treasurer, Abraham Prusoff. For exect- 
tive committee: Nathan Greenbaum, 
Joseph A. Donohue, Louis Escher, Jt 
lius A. Cohen, John Frederick Nubel, 
Joseph Wank. 

The election of officers will take place 
at the December meeting. 


GET NIAGARA 25 YEAR MEDALS 





James H. Muchmore and G. Burton 
Muchmore of the firm of Muchmore 
Bros. of East Orange, N. J., have te 


ceived from the Niagara Fire long set 
vice watch fobs in recognition of their 
twenty-five years’ service with the com- 
pany. 





PA. FIELD CLUB MEETS). 

The Anthracite Field Club of Pennsyl- 

vania met last evening at the Hotel 

Casey in Scranton. Otto P. Robinsoa, 

an attorney, spoke on “Insurance, Gov 

ernment and Law.” This was the last 
dinner session of the current year. 
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Jewelry and Fur Lines Offer 


Agents Chance for More Income 


Clark W. Smitheman, who has attract- 
ed much favorable attention as editor of 
the Camden Advisor, the monthly house 
organ of the Camden Fire, continues his 
fne work in the November issue with 
some short and attractively displayed 
sales items on jewelry and furs. Here 
are the tips he offers to local agents: 

Jewelry Prospects 

Every one of your present clients owns 
a piece of jewelry. _Nearly every woman 
has at least one diamond ring. Nearly 
every man has a valuable watch. 

To their owners these are precious pos- 
sessions—their loss would entail real 
mental anguish. 

Few of them know the all-embracing 
protection of an all risk jewelry policy, 
which offers complete protection against 
loss or damage from almost any hazard 
anywhere in the world. 

A little personal solicitation of your 
friends will open your eyes to the possi- 
bilities of introducing jewelry and fur 
insurance to men and women who never 
thought of insuring their most valued 
personal possessions. Just drop a hint 
here and there among your acquaintances 
and then follow through with a real solic- 
itation. You'll be surprised how quickly 
the small premiums from unthought of 
“luxury lines” will mount up. 

Every time you sell insurance on a 
home or on furnishings, inquire about 
personal effects. You'll be surprised at 
the value of things ordinary people carry 
about with them daily. They’ll be sur- 
prised that they never thought about in- 
suring his rings, watch, fraternal insignia, 
eyeglasses or her brooch, bracelets, rings, 
watch, earrings, furs and other personal 
belongings. 


Fur Insurance 


There was a time when furs were for 
royalty only. 

But today every woman of the busi- 
ness or social world owns a fur scarf or 
a fur coat. 

Furs are true companions to feminine 
beauty; they are treasured, admired and 
protected, but seldom insured. 

Yet for $5 most fur coats can be pro- 
tected against fire, theft, loss or almost 
any other peril you can mention. 

Have you ever asked a woman to in- 
sure her furs with you? Have you 
passed up the small change because you 
were busy chasing large premiums ? 

If so, remember that great business2s 
have been built on nickels and dimes, 
and even a penny is worth sticking out 
your hand to accept. 

Promote personal fur insurance. A tel- 
ephone solicitation, diplomatically word- 
ed, may be effective. A direct mail cam- 
paign may be suited to your needs if 
you follow it up properly. 

Or you may merely suggest such cov- 
DUNHAM’S SON WITH C. & R. 
>: Loomis Dunham, son of Col. Howard 
P. Dunham, highly regarded Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut, is now 
studying to become a special agent for 
Corroon & Reynolds. He is in the in- 
land marine department at the home of- 
hice in New York and has been with the 
Organization for a little over a year. 
‘i fter going to Harvard for a year he 
spent two years with the Manhattan Life 
before joining C. & R. 


a 
INSURING CONTINGENTS 
' Loss ratios in Louisville, Ky,., have run 
0 abnormally low this season that it is 
understood that agents are looking some- 
what more favorably on the program of 
suring contingent commission, where 
they are operating under this plan. One 
agent admitted that he had already in- 
sured this contingent commission, and 
others have been considering it, while in 
some cases companies have gone so far 


as to suggest to agents that they do in- 
sure it, 7 


erage when writing other policies. 

But for Pete’s sake don’t overlook 
these small $5 premiums when there’s 
one waiting for you on nearly every 
woman’s back! 
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Former Commissioner 
Reece Is Convicted 


Former Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance Joseph I. Reece of Tennessee 
was convicted at Nashville last week of 
breach of trust and embezzlement of 
state funds and sentenced to six years of 
hard labor in the state prison. He was 
also fined $16,364, the amount alleged to 
be missing from the Tennessee Insurance 


Department’s funds. He has appealed 
and a hearing was held on Wednesday. 
Mr. Reece has an appeal pending in the 
Tennessee Supreme Court from the con- 
viction of larceny of insurance funds. 





WALTER KEANY MARRIED 
Walter Keany, special agent for the 
American of Newark in Massachusetts, 
is on his wedding trip to the West Indies, 
having married the former Mary I. Car- 
roll, daughter of Francis P. Carroll. 
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HE Great American 

Companies provide 
practically all forms of 
insurance except Life, 
including the Combined 
Automobile Policy - a 
labor-saving sales help 
to producers. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 
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In “Says Big Bill” column of The 
Eastern Underwriter of October 12, 1934, 
there appeared this item: “A. Rendtorff, 
managing director of the Sterling Offices, 
Ltd., London, and well known in this 
country, is a Knight of the Royal Danish 
Order of the Dannebrog” (the latter 
means “Bridge of the Danes”). 

Rummaging among papers left me by 
my father, who died a few years ago 
at the age of 93 (and who was born a 
Danish subject), I have before me a me- 
morial published in 1857 in memory of 
my grandfather, and in this memorial 
there is a reference to my great-grand- 
father as follows: 

“He (grandfather) was assistant to 
Hornbostel, Government official at Lau- 
enburg, who later on became royal Dan- 
ish secretary of state and Knight of 
Dannebrog (Ritter vom Dannebrog).” 

I showed this document to the staff of 
The Eastern Underwriter recently and 
they urged me to have an item on it. 
The memorial closes as follows: 

“As a benevolent, friendly man, true 
friend, good family man and a charitable 
man without notoriety, he will live in the 
hearts of many lastingly.” The parks 
which now exist in Lauenburg on the 
Elbe are his creation. 

The Duchy of Lauenburg, or rather the 
area it covered, passed back and forth 
between Denmark and Prussia during 
two centuries. Originally, during Charle- 
magne’s time, it was the home of the 
Saxons (kinsmen of the Anglo-Saxons 
who invaded and overran. Romanized 
Celtic Gaul about 500 A. D.). It was 
part of Denmark when my father was 
born, but later was ceded to Prussia 
(about 1866). The popular language is 
the ancient Saxon tongue modified, 
called Plattdeutsch (or lowland German) 
which ancient Saxon tongue remains the 
base of modern English today, for the 
very good reason that this is the lan- 
guage the Anglo-Saxons took with them 
when they invaded and overran Britain. 

a” + ” 


Fine Farewell Dinner to “Judge” Lovett 


At Albany on November 16 a fare- 
well dinner was given by the Albany 
Field Club (organized in 1913) to “Judge” 
A. T. Lovett, special agent of the Fire 
Association, who retires from active field 
duties to a well earned rest and retire- 
ment. The dinner was well attended, 
filling one of the larger banquet rooms 
of the TenEyck Hotel. Former men of 
the club came from all over, among whom 
were Herbert Maxson, vice-president of 
the America Fore group; Louis Breed, 
secretary of the National of Hartford; 
A. M. Paddon of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Co, group; Arthur Clevinger, sec- 
retary of the Fire Association, who rep- 
resented the company for which Judge 
Lovett has worked faithfully, well and 
efficiently in the eastern New York state 
field since 1894, when he came to Albany. 

It is noteworthy that this company 
has had fewer changes in this field than 
most companies. I remember only three 
changes in my time. 

Among old timers were Bill Hunter of 
the Westchester and George Brinley of 
the Hartford, the former now a resident 
of Hartford. Also Alex Bates of the 


New York Underwriters’ Agency and 
George Tompkins of the Fireman’s Fund. 
Among others were Harry Nugent of the 
Aetna, John Wallberg of the America 


Fore and C. F. Heney of the Queen. 
The legal fraternity was represented by 
Mr. Pirnie of Ainsworth & Sullivan. 

The Adjustment Bureau was represent- 
ed by E. C. Niver, B. C. Chittenden, Mr. 
Dros, Mr. Stein and several others and 
Mr. Brown of the rating- bureau en- 
livened the meeting by his smiling face 
and ready wit. There were numerous 
short speeches testifying to Mr. Lovett’s 
sterling worth as a man and an insurance 
man and he was visibly moved by the 
sincere tributes paid to him by his 
friends. A handsome wrist watch was 
presented to him. He fittingly and feel- 
ingly responded. To have achieved such 
an honorable record in business matters 
and to have made so many friends must 
be to any man a great satisfaction. He 
said that he felt he had not lived in vain, 
apparently with so many tributes paid 
to him. 

Mr. Davidson of the America Fore, 
president of the Albany Field Club, pre- 
sided and Jack Dacey was an able toast- 
master. These gentlemen carried on 
splendidly in their duties, and the other 
officers of the club deserve great praise 
for the banquet arrangement. 

“Sarah of Plattsburgh” (whom I have 
written about as being the old waitress 
and friend of insurance men at Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., at the Witherill House and 
who has waited on insurance men there 
for over twenty-five years) was men- 
tioned several times. She was very par- 
tial to Mr. Lovett, they say. It would 
have warmed her heart had she been 
able to hear herself mentioned. It was 
one of the most impressive farewell din- 
ners that I have had the good fortune 
to attend. 

e ££ « 
American Ideas of Humor 

A friend of mine, when she went to 
Paris many years ago, asked the cabby 
to take her to a friend’s address on the 
Rue Washington which means Washing- 
ton Street. She pronounced it as an 
American would, but the driver didn’t 
understand her at first, but finally caught 
on, and said: “Oh, you mean the Rue 
Washingtone” (tone, with accent on the 
last syllable). “All right,” said my 
friend; “have it your own way, but that 
isn’t the way we pronounce it.” 

She thought that funny—funny enough 
to relate to me; but in rebuttal I told 
her that a German went to Steubenville, 
near Utica, N. Y., where Major General 
Friedrich von Steuben lived and died and 
was buried after the Revolution, to look 
up his grave and the monument. When 
in the neighborhood he inquired for 
Steuben’s grave, using the German pro- 
nunciation which is “Stoiben” (“oi” as in 
oil). 

Just as my friend in Paris had diffi- 
culty in getting herself understood so 
this German had difficulty at first in get- 
ting understood. We think it funny 
when something like this happens to us 
in a foreign country, but think it all 
wrong if a foreigner here has the same 
difficulty. In other words, we make al- 
lowances and excuses for ourselves, but 
not for foreigners over here. 


AGENTS’ I. U. B. COMMITTEE 

Kenneth H. Bair, Greensburg, Pa.; A. 
J. Smith, New York, and Lyman M. 
Drake, Chicago, have been named mem- 
bers of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Mr. Bair 
also heads the association’s executive 
committee. 
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K. V. ROTHCHILD’S NEW POST 





With Credit Utility Co. of New York 
Which Is Entering !nsurance Pre- 
mium Financing Business 
K. V. Rothchild, well-known in the in- 
surance business, has left the Premium 
Credit Co. of New York to join the 
Credit Utility Co., Inc., bankers of New 
York, whichis now entering the insur- 
ance premium financing business. The 
Credit Utility Co. has been engaged in 
time sales financing for years and has a 
capital and surplus of over $1,100,000 and 
is under the supervision of the New York 

State Banking Department. 

Mr. Rothchild brings to the organiza- 
tion an experience of two decades in in- 
surance. Among other connections have 
been these: Midwestern field manager at 
Chicago of the U. S. Casualty; resident 
manager at Chicago of the Federal Sure- 
ty; vice-president of Wm. B. Joyce & 
Co. For two years he was regional vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. He came East over 
a year ago to open the New York mar- 
ket for a Western company engaged in 
premium financing. 





Several Leading Topics 


On Commissioners’ Agenda 


At the meeting of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., December 4-6, Com- 
missioner U. A. Gentry of Arkansas will 
speak on “Curbing Operations of Un- 
licensed Companies.” Commissioner 
Charles C. Greer of Alabama will give 
an address on “Resident Agents’ Law,” 
with a response by Oscar Heltsen of 
Rhode Island. Commissioner Howard P. 
Dunham of Connecticut is scheduled to 
speak on “Conservation.” Foremost 
among actions to be taken will be the 
adoption of a formula for the valuation 
of securities in the 1934 annual state- 
ments of the insurance companies. 





KEMSLEY’S DUTIES EXTENDED 


_Ivan N. Kemsley of the Atlantic ma- 
rine department in New York of the 
Fireman’s Fund on December 1 will as- 
sume supervision of the underwriting of 
all personal property lines. He has been 
with the company for five years, confin- 
ing his activities to the underwriting of 
yachts and hulls. 





G. R. CARSON DIES SUDDENLY 


G. Reynolds Carson, 39 years old, state 
agent for Snyder Brothers Insurance 
Agency and secretary of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Board of Fire Underwriters, 
died suddenly November 16 of a heart 
attack at his home in Louisville, Ky. 
He is survived by his wife, a stepson and 
his father. 
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Nat’l Board Takes Hand 


In Commission Question 


F. O. Affeld of the New York law 
firm of Affeld, Sowers & Herrick has 
been retained by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters to represent the in- 
terest of its members in the matter of 
the return of commissions by brokers on 
unearned portions of premiums. The 
New York Appellate Division held re- 
cently that brokers were not required 
to return commissions to companies on 
policies canceled by the assured. It is 
believed that the companies will seek 
to have this question decided ultimately 
by the New York Court of Appeals. The 
question of whether a broker fully earns 
his commission when a policy is sold is 
the subject of many discussions with 
considerable differences in views ¢x 
pressed even among company men. 





MAY COMPROMISE MoO. CASE 


Representatives of various stock fire 
insurance companies and officials of the 
Missouri Insurance Department have 
conferred on the terms of a proposed 
compromise of the amount of interest 
the companies shall pay on the excess 
premiums under the old Hyde 10% te- 
duction order of October, 1922, that have 
not yet been paid back to the policy- 
holders in this state. The agreement 
would also cover, in a general way, the 
procedure to be followed in the litiga- 
tion now pending in the Cole County 
Circuit Court in regards to these refunds 


AGRICULTURAL DIVIDEND 


A regular dividend of 65 cents a share 
has been ordered by the directors of the 
Agricultural of Watertown, N. Y. This 
is payable January 2, 1935, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 0 
December 26. Both the Agricultural and 
the Empire State, under identical man 
agement, show an increase in surplus 10! 
the first nine months over a similar pt 
riod for 1933. At the same time the 
combined premium income for the tw? 
companies is well in advance of last yea" 
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“Insurance Proctor” Designated to 


Give Professional Status to Brokers 
Definite Suggestion Made by Floyd R. DuBois in Opening 


Professionalization Course of Lectures Sponsored 


by Insurance Brokers Ass’n of N. Y. 


In keeping with the professionalization 
movement initiated by the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York, Inc., 
the personal suggestion was made by 
Floyd R. DuBois of Frank & DuBois, in 
opening a series of ten lectures the other 
night that a new class of professional 
insurance men should be set up to which 
would be admitted only those qualified 
for membership, and that they be desig- 
nated by the term “Insurance Proctor.” 
Describing this designation Mr. DuBois 
said: “‘Proctor’ means an agent, a pro- 
curator, a proxy, and pretty well suits 
what I have in mind.” He emphasized 
that this is not a plan to “escape our 
responsibilities or to get out from under 
the provisions of existing legislation re- 
garding insurance brokers, or be freed 
from precedent and court decisions af- 
fecting brokers. Most ‘insurance Proc- 
tors’ will continue to be brokers or 
broker-agents and will be licensed, gov- 
erned and remunerated as such.” The 
speaker further emphasized: 

Not Interested in Size of Office 

“There is one thing I want to make 
absolutely clear. I am not trying to start 
a movement in the interest of the big 
prosperous insurance brokerage house at 
the expense of the small one. Some of 
the most highly professional and efficient 
insurance houses that I know consist of 
about two partners and a very few em- 
ployes. But those partners are very 
high type, well-trained ethical men of 
professional status. And unfortunately, 


there may be throughout the country 
some large insurance houses whose 
ethics and practices would bar them from 
professional status. It isn’t size I am 
interested in. It is type, character and 
training. 


surance men and to seek professional 
recognition for them. If, on the other 
hand, we were to continue using in all 
cases the loose term ‘insurance broker,’ 
and endeavor to establish professional 
prestige for some insurance brokers, not 
bringing in all that now use that defini- 
tion, we would be faced with very great 
difficulties.” 


No Professional Status Today 


At the outset of his talk Mr. DuBois 
was frank in pointing out that the insur- 
ance brokerage business today has no 
professional status; that the business as 
a whole is a business and not a pro- 
fession. But he was cognizant of the 
fact that men in the business conduct 
their brokerage vocation strictly on a 





firm. 


of the class of 1901. 


tion’s monthly magazine, 


group of England. 





Personality of Floyd R. DuBois 


Floyd R. DuBois has been a partner in the general insurance brokerage 
firm of Frank & DuBois since 1909, carrying on in traditional fashion the 
fine name and record of his father who was one of the founders of the 
It was to the elder Mr. DuBois that Edward R. Hardy, secretary of 
the Insurance Institute of America, referred in introducing Floyd DuBois 
at the opening lecture of the Professionalization course. 
University lecturer on insurance years ago Mr. Hardy said he was proud 
to have had at one of his classes Mr. DuBois as guest speaker. 

Floyd R. DuBois began his insurance work in 1901 with North British 
& Mercantile but after a few months joined Frank & DuBois. 
been graduated from Harvard College the summer of that year, a member 
With the passing of the years Mr. DuBois’ activities 
have been broadened to include participation in educational and brokerage 
association activities and he is a director of the Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation of New York and the leader in its professionalization movement. 

He is a director of the Insurance Society of New York, Seaboard 
Surety, Seaboard Fire & Marine and Insurance Broker-Age, the associa- 
all of which indicate his well balanced makeup. 
Because of his interest in insurance education he was made a Fellow of the 
Insurance Institute of America in 1933. 

His firm is United States managers for companies in the Yorkshire 


As New York 


He had 








“T think we are not only adopting the 
course of least resistance, but adopting 
the only possible course if we determine 
to set up an altogether new class of in- 


professional basis and for those men in- 
dividually insurance brokerage is a pro- 
fession. Studying the situation country- 
wide, the speaker observed that except 


in the larger cities the functions of an 
insurance broker are largely performed 
by insurance agents, and the term 
“broker” in most of the country is ap- 
plied to a solicitor not expected to do 
anything but sell insurance. But he im- 
pressed upon his audience the following 
description of the ideal type of broker 
who is conducting his vocation as a pro- 
fession and who rightly has earned the 
designation “Insurance Proctor.” Mr. 
DuBois said: 


“He is the expert representative of the assured 
in all of his insurance transactions. In the 
conduct of that vocation he is engaged in mental 
rather than physical work. He has the necessary 
basic general education and has accumulated the 
requisite insurance knowledge. He never stops 
studying new developments of an extremely com- 
plicated and vitally necessary economic instru- 
mentality. He has long ago served his broker- 
age apprenticeship and he has behind him many 
He feels, and practices, a 
strong loyalty to his clients, and he gives the 
same high grade of service to the smallest client 
on his books as he gives to his most profitable 
customer. 


years of experience. 


“Every transaction in which he is engaged is 
for the protection of a client, and that does not 
exclude the management of the office which he 
has set up for the purposes of servicing the 
interests of his clients. Selling is a very small 
part of his program. When he does do any 
selling he sells his service but does not sell in- 
He buys insurance for his clients. His 
ethics, although not written into a code, and I 
wish they were, are on a very high plane and 
are understood and lived up to by his com- 
petitors of the same stripe. He trains his em- 
ployes as apprentices, and sees to it that his own 
high standards are reflected in their work, His 
practices are honorable. And, so far, he is a 
professional man, 


surance. 


“There is lacking, however, a definite standard 
set up by which to measure his professional 
status. There is also lacking any discipline, 
short of a charge of violating a law or of official 
cancellation of his license by the Insurance De- 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Stamp Insurance Offers Agent 


Way to Develop New Business 
Cash in on This National Hobby Boston and Old Colony 


Companies Say; Thousands of Collections 
Are Worth Insuring 


Stamp insurance is a form of coverag: 
which many local agents overlook and 
yet this line should be a source of profit, 
particularly as so many individuals now 
make stamp collecting a hobby and have 
such pride in their collections. While 
the commission income on_ individual 
stamp insurance policies may not be 
large an approach to a prospect along 
this line may well be the means for so- 
liciting other and more profitable types 
of coverage. The Boston and Old 
Colony companies of Boston, in the cur- 
rent issue of The Accelerator, present 
good ideas for use getting stamp 
insurance risks. Some of them follow: 

If the extent of your interest in stamps 
is to make sure that two-cent stamps 
go on local and three-cent stamps go on 
out-of-town mailings, you probably have 
no idea of the number of collectors and 
the money that some stamp collections 
cost their owners. 

To begin with, in almost every com- 
munity there is a stamp club of some 
kind. Stamps, a weekly magazine on 
stamp collecting, has a weekly circula- 
tion of 20,000 subscribers. Philatelic Gos- 
sip and McKeel’s Weekly Stamp News 
and other stamp magazines have wide 
circulation, and are published regularly 
for the philatelist. Practically all of this 
circulation is among adults and of these, 
by far the greater proportion are execu- 
tives—buyers of many kinds of insur- 
ance. 


sales 


Some Costly Collections 

Stamp collecting is not entirely a small 
boy’s hobby. Some of the better known 
collectors are President Roosevelt, King 
George of Great Britain, and the late 
Arthur Hind of Utica, N. Y. The latter 
bought Lord Duveen’s collection for 
$170,000 and made the front page in 1922 
when he paid a record price for a single 
stamp, the only 1856 British Guinea one- 
cent stamp in existence, for $32,500. To- 
day this stamp is valued at $50,000. 

You may not find such a valuable 
stamp in the possession of collectors in 
your community, but you will find many 
valuable collections that need the pro- 
tection which only insurance can give 
The owners of these collections will lis- 
ten to your solicitation with keen inter- 
est because their hobby is an expensive 
one. That interest will mean money in 
your pocket. 

The stamp collection floater form cov- 
ers principally fire, lightning, earthquake, 
windstorm, explosion, theft (including 
mysterious disappearance of individual 
unscheduled stamps unless mounted in a 
volume and the entire page is lost), 
transportation perils if shipped by rail- 
way express, armored car, registered mail 
or insured parcel post, and other perils 
as outlined in the policy. 

Stamp Floater Rates 

The rates for stamp collection floaters, 
for private collectors, are as follows: 

Basic rate: Annual fire contents rate 
applying to the highest rated premises 
where the collection is customarily kept, 
including such allowance for 100% co- 
insurance as may be permitted. Note: 
Where only flat rates apply, with no al- 
lowance for co-insurance, the full flat 
rate shall be charged. 

Loadings to be added to the basic rate: 


First $ 5,000......... 75c per $100 
Next _" eee 62'%c per 100 
Next 40,000.......374%c per 100 
Next 25,000........ 25c per 100 


Collections valued and insured for 
more than $75,000 are specifically rated. 
The exclusion of aircraft risk may be 
deleted provided a rate increase of at 
least 25c is charged. 


If fire-proof safe, equipped with com- 


bination lock, is maintained, allow 10% 
credit off total premium provided the fol- 
lowing warranty is attached to the 
policy : 

“In consideration of the reduced rate 
at which this policy is issued, the as- 
sured agrees to keep the property in- 
sured in a fire-proof safe with combina- 
tion lock when not in use or on exhibi- 
tion.” 

Minimum Premiums 


Policies issued for not exceeding 
DY oo oan end taken doaasie th $5.00 
Policies issued for more than HO 
I oreo eee mente aan mueeans 10.00 
How are you going to find out the 
names of the stamp collectors in your 
community? Call on your local stamp 


dealers or contact the secretary of the 
philatelic society in your territory. Ask 
these men for the names of the im- 
portant collectors. They will be glad to 
furnish you with names. But before you 
call on these prospects, read over th 
policy and be sure that you have a sup- 
ply of application blanks. Use the three 
point system of selling—the coverage, 
your agency service, and the company in 
which you are going to place the insur- 
ance. 

Here is a suggested letter to pave the 
way for your call. Mail the letter in a 


plain envelope two days before your 
planned interview. 
Dear Mr. 





I understand that you have a valuable 
stamp collection. While I am not a col- 
lector I have something of real interest 
to you — Stamp Insurance. I plan to call 
on at if you can see me about 
this form of insurance—no high pressur¢ 
selling, just an explanation. 

Sincerely, 

Use Special Stamps on Own Letters 

Of course, if you want to combine bus- 
iness with pleasure, you will become a 
stamp collector yourself—or start Junior 
on this fascinating hobby. You will find 
that stamp collecting is a great opening 
wedge—if you don’t overdo it. Perhaps 
it would be safer not to become too en- 
thusiastic, but there are several ways 
to capitalize on the general hobby. Make 
it a rule to use special commemorative 
stamps on all your mailings. They can 
be secured at your post office. When 
possible, regulate mailings so as to be 
the first to use them. A new or a spe- 
cial stamp makes your letter a little dif- 
ferent, particularly to the stamp enthu- 
siast. Your envelope may find its way 
to somebody interested both in stamps 
and insurance. Whenever new com- 
memorative stamps are issued, send the 
postmaster or a friend in the city where 
they are to be introduced money and 
addressed envelopes for a selected mail- 
Friends and customers will be glad 








ing. 

to receive the letter. If your letter con- 
tains a general message, add the post- 
script—“This letter was mailed from 


the issuing office for the 
commemorative stamp. If you are not 
interested in this stamp for your collec- 
tion, pass it on with the entire envelope 
(to denote that it is a first day cover) 
to a philatelist friend.” 

Experience in stamp collecting by other 
agents has shown that non-collecting 
friends soon begin to save stamps for 
the enthusiast, so that the agent phila- 
telist soon gets not only a reputation, a 
friendly entre, but also business. As the 
agent learns the tricks of the trade in 
stamp collecting and understands the 
features which cause a stamp to be of 
value, he can use many stunts which 
automatically keep the agent in the 
minds of the stamp collector and par- 
ents of the stamp collector. 


San Diego Agent Erects 
Own Building As Office 


Gilman Gist, of San Diego, Calif., cele- 
brated his silver anniversary in the in- 
surance profession by moving into his 
own building on the corner of a main 
trafic artery just three blocks from the 
business center of the city. It is Mexi- 
can Colonial in design, with a profusion 
of semi-tropical plants on both fronts. 
The rooms are luxuriously appointed, 
with a large general office in Monterey 
and old Spanish red furniture, and a 
private office fifteen feet by twenty-five 
feet furnished in walnut and overstuffed 
mohair, with maroon velour drapes. Fif- 
teen minute parking has been provided 
in front of the office for the convenience 
of his clientele and Mr. Gist reports that 
more of his policyholders have come to 
his new offices during the few days that 
he has been there than visited his old, 
conventional office building quarters in 
months. 

“T believe that an insurance man should 
be easily accessible to the public and 
have only followed the lead of other 
professional men in building myself con- 
venient and attractive offices,” writes Gil- 
man Gist. 


Holds Milk and Insurance 
Subject to Regulation 


Justice H. B. Gregory of the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals, who wrote 
the opinion of that court affirming the 
action of the State Corporation Com- 
mission a few years ago in ordering a 
reduction in fire rates, is unable to see 
any difference between fire insurance and 
the milk industry insofar as regulation 
and price fixing are concerned. He so ex- 
pressed himself in dissenting last week 
in a case in which the Appellate Court 
held as unconstitutional an act setting 
up a commission to regulate the milk 
industry in the state and to fix prices. 

He took the position that the sale of 
milk is subject just as much to regula- 
tion as fire insurance is, although the 
majority members of the court were of 
the opinion that milk is not affected with 
public interest and therefore not subject 
to regulation. 


E. H. Follingstad Joins 
F. & G. Fire in Chicago 


The Fidelity & Guaranty Fire of Bal- 
timore announces the appointment of E. 
H. Follingstad as special marine repre- 
sentative with headquarters in Chicago. 
Mr. Follingstad has been associated with 
the Automobile for the past six years 
in the Cook County and Illinois terri- 
tory as marine special agent. He is a 
graduate of Northwestern University and 
is well equipped to render special service 
to Fidelity & Guaranty Fire agents in 
the mid-western territory. He will take 
up his duties at Chicago after a short 
period spent at the home office in Bal- 
timore. 








AGENTS’ “SEPARATION” PLAN 

Determined to stop the naming of a 
large number of agents in its section, in- 
surance agents of Wyoming County, Pa., 
recently adopted a “separation” plan of 
their own and informed companies that 
hereafter no agent can be appointed un- 
less that agent is a member in good 
standing of the Wyominig County Board. 
The agents are said to have told the 
companies that they felt that there were 
already sufficient agents in their terri- 
tory and that they did not believe any 
additional agents were needed. 

TO HONOR HARRY E. NEWELL 

Harry E. Newell, recently elected Re- 
publican mayor of Bloomfield and also 
an engineer for the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, will be guest of honor 
to a dinner to be given for him on 
Thursday, December 6, at the Club Ever- 
green. One of the principal speakers 
will be Governor-elect Harold G. Hoff- 
man. of New Tersey. at present State Mo- 
tor Vehicle Commissioner and a friend 
of many insurance men. 
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J. B. CARVALHO WITH ROSsi, 


Heads New Specific Reinsurance Depart. 
ment Opened in New York; Was 
With American Reserve 
J. B. Carvalho, who has heretofore 
been connected with the facultative de- 
partment of the American Reserve, has 
been made head of the new facultative, or 
specific, reinsurance department of the 
Rossia and the Metropolitan Fire Re. 
assurance at the offices in New York 
City. This move marks the entrance of 
the Rossia into the facultative field and 
the company will proceed conservatively. 
Vice-President Clarence A. Rich came 
to New York several months ago from 
Hartford to make his headquarters here 

permanently. 

Mr. Carvalho is the son of B. N, Car. 
valho, vice-president of the Rossia and 
president of the Metropolitan Fire. For 
five years he was with the American Re- 
serve in the facultative department, A 
graduate of Yale University, he gained 
his early experience with the National 
of Hartford and with the New York 
State Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion. A brother, Curtis Carvalho, is con- 
nected with the American International 
Underwriters. 


Collision Claims 
(Continued from Page 35) 


writers’ undertakings. Attorneys were 
promptly employed, and evidence taken. 
In due course full reports were received 
by the respective owners and passed on 
to underwriters. Hopes were expressed 
that the question of liability might be 
disposed of by discussion between the 
parties and, in consequence, underwriters 
in London have been in consultation with 
the London agents of the Danish under- 
writers, and doubtless, in the very near 
future, a satisfactory settlement will be 
arranged. 

In the other case an American vessel 
and a Norwegian vessel were in col- 
lision, but in this case underwriters in 
three different countries were interested. 
All have agreed to a settlement being 
arranged, if possible, and at present con- 
sultations are proceeding in London be- 
tween underwriters and the London 
agents of the Norwegian underwriters. 
Here again it is hoped to arrange a set- 
tlement satisfactory to all parties and so 
avoid the cost and delay of litigation. 

As a contrast to these three cases— 
six years ago two vessels, one of them 
in tow, were in collision. The under- 
writers were largely the same on all 
three vessels involved. Three years later 
a basis of settlement was arranged be- 
tween underwriters, but still the case 
has not yet been finally settled. 

Need for Mutual Confidence and Trust 

Of recent years endeavors have been 
made in this country to cheapen and 
quicken litigation. Amendments have 
been made in the Admiralty Court pro- 
cedure to enable cases to be tried under 
special rules entitled the short causes 
rules. These rules are so elastic that a 
case can either be referred to an Ad- 
miralty judge as an arbitrator, or tried 
without oral evidence or with limited 
witnesses, as the parties desire. The 
great advantage of these rules is that a 
speedy hearing can be obtained. 

Co-operation between underwriters 11 
the early stages of a case is usually diffi- 
cult, as it is generally necessary to have 
the evidence properly taken by expert 
lawyers, but on receipt of the lawyers 
opinions on the evidence and the docu- 
ments the best occasion arises for ship- 
owners and underwriters to decide 
whether some endeavor should not b’ 
made to settle the case by arrangement 
between the solicitors or co-operation 
between the underwriters. 

In theory this sounds very simple, but 
in practice many difficulties arise, no 
the least of which may be due to the 
fact that the vessel is not fully insured, 
or only third party risks are insured, oF 
there is a deductible average. Still tt 
is better to try than not to try at all. 
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“MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


Underwriters Asked to Co-operate 
More Fully on Collision Losses 


H. B. Edmunds of London Encouraged by Recent Efforts to 
Avoid Long Delays in Settlements, Thus Keeping 


Down Expenses and Interest Payments 


More co-operation between marine un- 
derwriters involved in collision claims so 
as to avoid costly delays and heavy legal 
expenses was advocated by H. B. Ed- 
munds, claims adjuster for the London & 
Provincial Marine & General, in a paper 
which he read before the 1934 meeting 
in London of the International Union of 
Marine Insurance. He also cited several 
recent instances of co-operation, involv- 
ing American interests, which are likely 
to bring about the speedy disposition of 
cases which might otherwise have 
dragged on for several years. While 
Mr. Edmunds recognizes that real diffi- 
culties exist in many instances before 
co-operation can be achieved he believes 
nevertheless that every effort should be 
made for an early agreement in all col- 
lision cases. Following are extracts from 
his address to the marine underwriters: 

As a consequence of the collision of 
one of his vessels with another vessel, 
a shipowner may incur very serious lia- 
bilities to third parties. In this country 
the ordinary form of marine insurance 
policy does not cover the shipowners 
against these liabilities unless there is 
embodied therein, or attached to it, a 
special clause, extending the policy to 
cover such liabilities. These clauses are 
usually known as running down clauses, 
and are in many forms. The most usual 
one is that embodied in the Institute 
time clauses, which reads as follows :— 

“And it is further agreed that if the ship 
hereby insured shall come into collision with any 
other ship or vessel, and the assured shall in 
consequence thereof become liable to pay and 
shall pay by way of damage to any other person 
or persons any sum or sums in respect of such 
collision, the undersigned will pay the assured 
such proportion of three-fourths of such sum or 
sums so paid as their respective subscriptions 
hereto bear to the value of the ship hereby 
insured.” 

It is unnecessary for the purposes of 
this paper to quote in full the remainder 
of the clause, although the portion which 
provides for underwriters’ liability for 
costs will be mentioned later. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to note that the clause 
finishes with a list of liabilities which are 
excluded under the clause. These exclu- 
sions, and also the one-fourth collision 
liability which is not covered under the 
R.D.C., are usually insured under pro- 
tection and indemnity clauses. 


R.D.C. a Separate Contract 


It will be seen from its wording that 
the running down clause is an entirely 
Separate contract and, in order to claim 
under it, the assured shall become liable 
to pay and shall pay. These last words 
have given rise to a good deal of dis- 
cussion, 

Although the liability for damages to 
third parties falls on the shipowner, it is 
to the underwriters that he ultimately 
looks to recover his losses. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that if the as- 
sured wishes to recover from his under- 
writers the costs which he has incurred, 
he must conform to the portion of the 
clause which deals with costs, since it 
has been held in this country that there 
IS no claim under a policy to recover 
collision costs unless the running down 
Clause contains an express provision to 
Pay costs. The relevant words are as 
follows :— 


ane in cases in which the liabiltiy of the ship 

por ih €en contested or proceedings have been 

pa to limit liability with the consent in 

iting of the undersigned, —_ will also pay 
s 


a like proportion of three-fourths of the costs 


which the assured shall thereby incur, or be 
compelled to pay. 

It is necessary for the assured to keep 
his underwriters fully advised when the 
insured vessel has been in collision, to 
obtain their approval to legal expenses 
being incurred, and to the case being 
contested. 


Expenses Mount Up With Delays 


The long delay in the settlement of 
collision cases is a serious matter both 
for shipowners and underwriters because 
of the ever increasing bill of expenses, 
and because of the increase in the dam- 
ages by reason of interest, which in these 
days is extremely heavy when compared 
with the interest earned on first-class 
securities. This delay is particularly un- 
welcome to underwriters, as they are 
unable to close their books or form any 
reliable estimate of their outstanding lia- 
bilities. It can be of no advantage to 
either shipowners or underwriters for 
collision cases to drag on; on the con- 
trary, it is to their mutual advantage to 
do all in their power to bring about 
speedy settlements. 

Surely in the settlement of disputes 
over the liability for collision, there is 
scope for very real co-operation of un- 
derwriters. 

There has been a case recently before 
the British Courts which is a good ex- 
ample of what can be done when assured 
lawyers and underwriters co-operate. 
During a fog in the English Channel 
two steamers were in collision, one sank 
with a valuable cargo and there was un- 
fortunately loss of life. The collision 
occurred on February 12, 1934. The case 
came up for hearing on Febriiary 28 and 
lasted four days. Judgment was given 
on March 8, or twenty-four days after 
the collision. As a result of the judg- 
ment, one vessel had to limit her liability, 
the various claims had to be agreed; yet 
the whole case was disposed of in about 
three months. 

Compare this with another case in 
which, despite attempts, it has been im- 
possible to obtain the co-operation of all 
parties. In June, 1922, two vessels were 
in collision; the case had been allowed 
to drag on, despite efforts to arrive at a 
settlement, and has not yet come into 
the first court—twelve years. Think of 





the interest if the court should eventually 
decide to allow the full amount. 

It is not suggested that it is unneces- 
sary to employ lawyers, rather on the 
contrary; in most cases it is of the ut- 
most importance that they should be 
employed at the earliest possible moment 
in order that the interest of all parties 
should be properly protected. It is very 
essential that all the necessary evidence 
should be obtained as quickly as possi- 
ble, and carefully sifted so that the true 
facts can be placed before the concerned. 

Complicated Nature of Most Cases 

Very few cases are simple. In some 
large amounts are involved and 
difficult questions of law may arise; in 
others the evidence may be so conflicting 
that it is better for the case to go before 
ihe courts so that the witnesses may be 
properly examined and cross-examined 
on oath. Furthermore, cases are com- 
plicated because, in addition to damage 
to the vessels themselves, there is also 
damage to the cargo laden on them, and 
sometimes there is loss of life or per- 
sonal injury to the passengers or the 
crew. In consequence, there is multipli- 
cation of the interests involved. 

Even in these complicated cases it is 
possible sometimes to obtain co-opera- 
tion between the underwriters and the 
other parties concerned in order to work 
out a method of settlement. 

There is a good instance at present be- 
fore the London markct. An American 
vessel and a Japanese vessel were in 
collision in Japanese waters. Both ves- 
sels were damaged and were detained 
some weeks in Japan for repairs; in ad- 
dition there was damage to cargo. In 
due course both vessels were arrested. 
British underwriters were very largely 
involved on both vessels, and by co- 
operation it was arranged that the ar- 
rests should be lifted on the exchange of 
underwriters’ undertakings, thus avoid- 
ing the heavy expenses of bail bonds or 
bank guarantees. 

Both shipowners were desirous of a 
speedy settlement, and gave every as- 
sistance, and it was arranged by a large 
proportion of the parties concerned that 
the matter should be dealt with by arbi- 
tration in London, thus avoiding the long 
delay of litigation in Japan. Other par- 
ties threatened to arrest the vessels in 
America, but have now agreed to come 
into the arbitration proceedings. Though 
the case is complicated, there is no doubt 
that everything will proceed smoothly 
and, in the not too distant future, be 
settled up to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties concerned. 


cases 


Success of Co-operation 
Perhaps it might be well to mention 
two other cases where co-operation of 
underwriters looks like bringing about 
the speedy disposition of cases which 
might have dragged on for some time. 
In the first case an American vessel 
and a Danish vessel were in collision in 
\merican waters. Actions were started, 
and the vessels arrested, the arrests be- 
ing lifted by the exchange of under- 

(Turn Back to Page 34) 
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| 48 Hour Cancelation 

| Clause for War Risks 
| When the International Union of 
Marine Insurance forwarded to this 
country copies of the resolutions 
adopted at the recent London conven- 
tion the section of the resolution on 
war risks dealing with notices of can- 
celation contained the words “forty- 
eight days’ cancelation clause” where- 
as it should have read “forty-eight 
hours’ cancelation clause.” The cor- 
rect text of Paragraph D of the wai 
risks resolution is as follows: 

“That war risk cover should be sub- 
ject to a forty-eight hours’ cancelation 
clause which would be applicable te 
all shipments which had not sailed.” 





SHIP SAFETY RULES URGED 
Fireproofing Proposed at Meeting of 
Architects and Engineers; New 
Ships Held Needed 
Adoption of safety regulations by the 
vovernment to prevent the recurrence of 
a marine disaster such as that of the 
Morro Castle was advocated last week 
by maritime leaders at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society of Naval Architects 

and Marine Engineers in New York. 

“The Morro Castle disaster may be 
the immediate cause for the adoption of 
two safety of life at sea features which 
should be demanded by the public,” de- 
clared Rear Admiral George H. Rock, 
Construction Corps, U. S. N., retired, 
president of the society and former chief 
of the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair. 

Admiral Rock also demanded that all 
new ships be made fireproof and _ that 
changes be made in existing ships to 
make them as nearly fireproof as prac- 
ticable, conditions which if made into law 
in this country “probably” would be 
adopted by the next convention. 

3oth Admiral Rock and H. Gerrish 
Smith, president of the National Council 
of American Shipbuilders and secretary- 
treasurer of the society, emphasized the 
need for the replacement of obsolescent 
American merchant tonnage to compete 
with modernized foreign fleets. 

Admiral Rock said that of the 790 
American freighters actually in service 
at the beginning of the year in coast- 
wise and foreign trade, 640 dated back 
to the war building program and must 
soon be replaced. 





International Union Of 
Reinsurers Is Proposed 


During the recent meeting of the In- 
ternational Union of Marine Insurance 
at London Director Tuma of Prague re- 
vived the old question of the possibility 
and usefulness of a union of reinsuranc« 
companies on an international basis, a 
discussion which was universally wel- 
comed, not only for marine underwriters 
but for all branches of reinsurance 

The narrowing of the field of pure re- 
insurance through reciprocity, or as it 
is also called, “taking in each others’ 
washing,” cannot well be ignored, even 
where it is the result of groupings into 
fleets. In spite of all efforts reinsurance 
has not lost any of its importance as a 
special manifestation of insurance. Spo- 
radic attempts to unite reinsurance con 
panies for the purpose of common action 
have never met with much success, and 
especially the old established companies 
have been rather reluctant in taking part 
in such efforts, probably chiefly becaus 
temporary could be borne more 
easily due to the accumulated reser\ 
and the interest income in the past 


Osses 
losse 


BETTER HATCH COVERS SOUGHT 

The loss of the steamer Millpool in the 
Atlantic recently and the narrow escape 
of her consort, the Ainderby, appears 
certain to cause a revival of the agita- 
tion for steel or some other form of im- 
proved hatch covers when the British 
Parliament has time to take up the mat- 
ter. 
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Blanket Bond Coverage Broadened As 


New Forms Are Simultaneously Issued 


Marks United States Guarantee’s Entry Into This Field Main- 
taining Same Rate Level As Surety Association Com- 
panies; Viewed As An Amiable Settlement 


After several months of conferences 
on new brokers and investment bankers 
blanket bond forms the United States 
Guarantee and the Surety Association 
companies simultaneously on Wednes- 
day announced their respective offerings. 


William Street brokers and company 
managers who had for long eagerly 
awaited this announcement have put in 
some busy days acquainting themselves 
and their clients with the coverages. 

It is significant that the rate level is 
the same; that both the United States 
Guarantee and the Association compan- 
ies have worked out what is regarded as 
an amicable settlement of their early dif- 
ferences. Martin W. Lewis, assistant 
manager of the Towner Rating Bureau, 
acted as representative for his group and 
George H. Reaney, president, United 
States Guarantee, for his organization in 
the many conferences held with the New 
York Insurance Department. There was 
“sive and take” on both sides with the 
final result being a friendly understand- 
ing of one another’s position. 


U. S. Guarantee Took Initiative 


The United States Guarantee, which 
took the initiative last summer in draw- 
ing up blanket bond forms designed for 
investment bankers and brokers, is in a 
sense making its entry into the blanket 
bond field although the company has been 
selling its NAMS form to savings banks 
(with good experience) since 1928. 

Three new forms are now being put on 
the market designated respectively as 
Forms A, B and C. Form A is described 
as essentially a bankers’ blanket bond; 
Form B as essentially for investment 
bankers, and Form C for both investment 
bankers and stock brokers. 

As is the case with the Association’s 
forms the two new coverages that are 
now possible for investment bankers and 
stock brokers to obtain protection for are 
(1) trading losses in fictitious accounts 
and (2) retroactive reinstatement losses. 
Neither of these coverages have hereto- 
fore been available. 

The United States Guarantee’s Form A 
is comparable to the Form 8 revised of 
the Surety Association. Its Form B is 
comparable to Forms 13, 14 and 15 of the 
Association while its Form C is comnara- 
ble to Forms 2 and 12. By way of ex- 
planation, Form B, which starts out as 
a full coverage bond in all particulars, 
can be stripped down in such a way that 
it becomes comparable to the above men- 
tioned Association forms. In this way it 
attains a certain flexibility and, in the 
opinion of its creators, does away with 
the complications that ensued when in 
the past a firm had to take out several 
different bond forms in order to acquire 
the insurance protection which it needed. 

Constructiveness the Objective 
_It is definitely indicated by the United 
States Guarantee that it is not entering 
the blanket bond field as a destructive 
competitor of Surety Association com- 
panies. The objective is constructive 
marketing. It is further felt that the 
risks themselves can be improved by the 
discovery and application of safeguards 
and supervision that will ultimately work 
toward a better experience and an im- 
provement of the risk structure. This is 
the only way in which any effort can be 
made to obtain a lower cost for the in- 


suring banker or broker, in the com- 
pany’s opinion. 
Surety Association Set-Up 


The Surety Association in perfecting 
its coverage has adopted and standard- 
ized certain new riders, some of which 
are mandatory and some optional, the 
mandatory riders looking to the amend- 
ment of Standard Forms Nos. 8 revised 
and 12 and 14 so as to broaden the cov- 
erage thereof in certain respects, to clar- 
ify the meaning of certain provisions, 
and to make the aircraft exclusion pro- 
visions clearer and more definite where 
such provisions are already included in 
the bonds and to embody those exclu- 
sions where they are now not included. 

It is emphasized that nothing in these 
changes in the three blanket bond forms 
referred to affects in any way these or 
other blanket bond forms. when sold to 
any classes of obligees excepting only 
investment bankers and stock brokers. 
Furthermore, Standard Forms Nos. 12 
and 14 may never be issued for a bank. 

The three mandatory riders are: 

1. Rider amending bankers blanket 
bond Standard Form No. 8 revised, 
for investment bankers and _ stock 
brokers. 

2. Rider amending brokers blanket 
bond Standard Form No. 12. 

3. Rider amending brokers blanket 
bond Standard Form No. 14. 

The five optional riders are: 

4. Rider for brokers blanket bond 
Standard Form No. 14, changing its 
“prospective restoration” clause to 
“retroactive restoration.” 

5. Rider for brokers blanket bond 
Standard Form No. 14, giving fraud- 


ulent trading coverage in fictitious 
accounts where there is an annual 
audit. 


6. Rider for brokers blanket bond 
Standard Form No. 14, giving fraud- 
ulent trading coverage in fictitious 
accounts where there is no annual 
audit. 

7. Rider for brokers blanket bond 
Standard Form No. 14, deleting 
therefrom all fraudulent trading cov- 
erage. 

8. Rider for brokers blanket bond 
Standard Form No. 14, deleting “mis- 
placement or mysterious unexplain- 
able disappearance” from Insuring 
Clause B thereof. 

Explanation 

It must be noted especially, says the 
announcement, that the optional riders 
described above numbered 5 and 6 are 
permissible for attachment to Standard 
Form No. 14 only where the insured car- 
ries and continues to carry fraudulent 
trading coverage on genuine accounts in 
the bond to which the rider is attached. 
This consideration must never be over- 
looked, and where fraudulent trading 
coverage on genuine accounts is not cov- 
ered in the bond no fraudulent trading 
coverage in fictitious accounts may be 
given under that bond, regardless of 
whether there is or is not an annual 
audit. 

The mandatory riders Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
as above listed, must be attached to all 
new bonds when issued and to outstand- 
ing bonds not later than the next pre- 
mium anniversary date. They may he 
attached to outstanding bonds immedi- 
ately, if so desired by the obligee. 

The optional riders listed as Nos. 4 to 
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Joseph R. Wells Joins 
The Employers’ Group 


NEW YORK BONDING MANAGER 





Spent Fourteen Years With National 
Surety; Has Had Well Balanced 
Surety Training; Many Friends 





Joseph R. Wells has joined the Em- 
ployers’ Group as head of the bonding 
department in its New York office, han- 
dling lines for both the Employers’ Lia- 
bility and American Employers. Since 
his resignation in 1930 from the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity as first vice-presi- 
dent Mr. Wells has been engaged in 
brokerage and agency work in Philadel- 
phia. He has many friends in the surety 
fraternity who will be glad to know of 
his new connection. 

A member of the Nebraska Bar, Mr. 
Wells’ first surety experience was some 
thirty years ago with the National Sure- 
ty Co. in that state. He managed the 
state for a time and then was transferred 
to the home office in New York as as- 
sistant secretary. Later he was made 
vice-president in charge of out-of-town 
contract department, and in 1917 was 
given charge of the city contract depart- 
ment. He also served on the National’s 
underwriting board. 

When the Independence Indemnity was 
formed in 1922 Mr. Wells was selected 
to organize and take charge of its bond- 
ing activities, resigning in 1930 to go into 
business for himself. . 

He is well liked along William Street. 





171ST DIVIDEND 


The American Surety has declared a 
dividend of 50 cents a share on its cap- 
ital stock, payable January 2, 1935, to 
stockholders of record December 15. It 
is the 171st dividend paid by the com- 
pany. 





8 above may be attached to outstanding 
bonds from the effective date of the 
riders to the anniversary date of the out- 
standing bonds to which they are at- 
tached, charging a pro rata premium 
therefor. However, if such bonds are 
canceled and rewritten with any of the 
optional riders, a full year’s premium 
must be charged for the new bond. 


Aircraft Exclusion Rider 


As to the aircraft exclusion rider, the 
announcement explains that heretofore it 
has not been required that it be attached 
to brokers blanket bond Standard Form 
No. 14 for the reason that “destruction” 
was not covered under Insuring Clause C 
thereof, but now that that coverage is 
given such an exclusion clause is re- 
quired, as set forth under item (d) of 
the mandatory “rider amending brokers 
blanket bond Standard Form No. 14.” 


Urges Sane Plan For 
Occupational Diseases 


F. R. JONES IN N. Y. ADDRESS 


Chief Trouble Today Is That We Have 
Confused Compensation With 
Relief, He Says 





The many problems involved in formu- 
lating a sane plan of compensation for 
occupational diseases were treated in an 
able fashion by F. Robertson Jones, gen- 
eral manager, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, in an address last 
Thursday at the national convention of 
the National Founders Association in 
New York City. As a primary condition 
to the practicability of any plan of com- 
pensation for such diseases, especially if 
silicosis and asbestosis be included, Mr. 
Jones urged the general adoption of the 
very best methods of prevention. He 
felt that those states which have statutes 
imposing upon employers only indefinite 
obligations for protecting the health of 
their employes, should replace such stat- 
utes by regulations prescribing definite 
standards. Furthermore, “compliance 
with such regulations must be induced 
by penalties other than liability for dam- 
ages at the whim or fancy of inexpert 
juries.” 

Industry Too Apathetic 

Mr. Jones minced no words in express- 
ing the opinion that industry has been 
altogether too apathetic concerning the 
ever increasing tendency to broaden the 
compensation principle and now finds it- 
self as a result face to face with prob- 
lems of the first magnitude. “The chief 
trouble today is that we have confused 
compensation with relief,” he emphasized 
“If we can keep these two ideas separate 
and can restrict the tendency to turn th 
compensation system into a_ universal 
pension system having no particular re- 
lation to employment, we shall have ac- 
complished something constructive.” 

Among other things the speaker hit at 
certain extensions of the compensation 
law beyond its original principles, rela- 
tive to “injuries by accident,” which are 
carrying accident compensation far over 
into the fields of health, old age and life 
insurance. 

Occupational diseases developments are 
also tending toward similar excesses, he 
said, explaining that in contrast with the 
rational development abroad of compen- 
sation for definite diseases, medically 
recognized to be “occupational,” changes 
in many of this country’s laws have beet 
unprincipled and chaotic. Giving a few 
examples Mr. Jones said: 

“In addition to ‘accidents,’ the Illinois la 
besides expressly making some definite occup@ 
tional diseases compensable, has recently bee? 
construed indefinitely to cover others (including 
silicosis); the North Carolina compensation lav 
has been held to cover an occupational disease 
of gradual contraction under special circu 
stances; the Connecticut law covers ‘occupational 
diseases,’ loosely defined in general terms; Me 


law of the District of Columbia and the long: 
shoremen’s act cover ‘occupational diseases, “ 
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i i ides that ‘occupa- 
defined; the iss caned, —_ aa ae 
eno nsation by special election. : 
he Wisconsin law covers ‘mental or physical 
harm’ caused by, ‘accident or disease.’ And the 
jaws of California, Iowa, Massachusetts, Hawaii 
and the Philippine Islands, as also the U. S. 
Civil Employes Compensation Act, cover occu- 

‘onal ‘injuries’ indefinitely. The language in 
_ compensation statutes of North Dakota, 
Texas West Virginia and Wyoming relative to 
the injuries covered is likewise indefinite; but 
those statutes have been construed or applied 
to cover only accidental injuries. 

Raps “All Inclusive Coverage” 

“The latter of our American laws just 
cited embody the radically advocated plan 
of ‘all inclusive coverage of occupational 
diseases,’ which is definitely demonstrat- 
ing its impracticability. They differ from 
the successful precedents abroad in that 
they do not define the diseases to be 
covered, in that they subject medical 
questions to determination by laymen, 
and in that they provide for compensa- 
tion for gradual injuries to health upon 
the same, or almost the same, terms and 
conditions as sudden injuries by acci- 
dent.” 

Turning to some problems to be faced 
in the formulation of a sane system of 
compensation for those diseases for which 
industry may rightly be held to be re- 
sponsible, Mr. Jones said: “The only 
diseases (other than those resulting from 
occupational accidents) for which indus- 
try owes compensation are those origi- 
nating from risks created by industrial 
processes. How to so classify and prac- 
tically diagnose them as such is a medi- 
cal question. The only practical way of 
determining that question, in my opin- 
ion, is by the listing or ‘scheduling’ pro- 
cess. And even with this process there 
remains a difficulty in cases, such as sil- 
icosis, where an occupational disease 
merely contributes to disability or death.” 
In such cases, he said, it is necessary to 
apply some rule for reducing the com- 
pensation to the degree to which the 
occupational disease contributes to the 
acceleration of disability or death. 

With the administration of compensa- 
tion for occupational diseases fairly 
teeming with medical questions the 
speaker emphasizes that an essential first 
step in any plan is “to devise competent 
and impartial medical tribunals, free from 
political influences, to decide all medical 
questions involved in controverted cases.” 





NEW ARRIVAL 
A new resident of the home of Joseph 
A. Bill, deputy insurance superintendent 
of New York, is a son. 


k 
F. R. DuBois Talk. 
(Continued from Page 33) 
partment of the state, to govern or punish non- 
professional conduct.” 

Mr. DuBois did not view as a handicap 
to professional status the fact that no 
university is now granting a degree of 
“Insurance Proctor.” Nor did he feel 
that a college degree should be a pre- 
requisite but favored the equivalent of a 
college education along general lines as 
essential to a professional class. As to 
what requirements should be set up re- 
garding the specific insurance education 
needed he thought a step in the right 
direction would be the apprenticeship bill 
which was sponsored last year before the 
New York state legislature and will again 
come before that body this year. 

’ Lectures Planned 

Outlining the lectures included in the 
course and the qualifications of those 
who will do the lecturing the speaker re- 
ferred to George P. Nichols, vice-presi- 
dent of Gaines, Silvey & Nichols, Inc., 
vice-president of the Insurance Brok- 
ers’ Association, as the second speaker; 
two lectures on “Production,” by Herbert 
L. Jamison, president, Richard L. Rob- 
erts, Inc, who will outline legitimate, 
logical and highly effective measures by 
which, without departing from profes- 
sional standards, the insurance broker 
May increase the number and value of 
his accounts. 

. Then will come an address by Super- 
intendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick on “State Supervision and the 
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HENRY S. IVES ON TOUR 





Association’s Special Counsel Making 
Public Relations Talks; In 
Chicago This Week 
Henry Swift Ives, special counsel, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, gave a talk on Insurance Public 
Relations the other night before the Ac- 
cident & Health Club of New York which 
started him off on a series of similar ad- 
dresses in out-of-town cities from which 
beneficial results are expected. Mr. Ives’ 
first stop was in Chicago where he told 
the annual convention of the Chicago 
Association of Insurance Agents plenty 
about the “Cost of Public Ignorance of 
Insurance.” On November 26 he is to 
talk before the Des Moines Casualty & 

Surety Club. 

A significant passage from Mr. Ives’ 
Chicago address, which will be reviewed 
at greater length next week, follows: 

The Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, which I represent, has for a long time 
been studying the problem of reducing the in 
tangible but nevertheless very real liability im- 
posed on our companies by public ignorance. 
We believe that we are in a position to organize 
and carry on work of the kind which I have dis- 
cussed. It is our job to do it; and we are going 
to do it. We have no illusions, however, as to 
the magnitude of the job, but we are satisfied 
that the opportunity for real achievement and 
real service is a great one, provided we have 
the hearty and unstinted co-operation of the 
business as a whole. The first requisite is the 
regimentation of all of the man power of the 
casualty and surety industry. Once that ob- 
jective is attained the path of progress will be 
smoother. 





J. A. BRANIFF DIES 





Oklahoma Pioneer Insurance Man Father 
of Thomas E. and Three Brothers; 
For 35 Years Leader in State 


J. A. Braniff, the father of Thomas E 
of Oklahoma City; Phil of Tulsa; Paul 
R., manager for Braniff Airways, and 
Ed. A. of Tulsa, passed away last Sat- 
urday at his home in Oklahoma City at 
the age of eighty-four. Thirty-five years 
in the business, he was one of the best 
known and most prominent members of 
the Oklahoma insurance fraternity. In 
fact, his prominence extended through- 
out the western part of the United States. 
His death, a sudden one, was caused by 
cerebral hemorrhage. 


Insurance Broker,” scheduled for De- 
cember 13 followed by A. V. Miller, chief 
accountant and insurance manager of the 
New York Herald-Tribune whom Mr. 

On December 20 Clarence H. Brown, 
president, R. C. Rathbone & Son, Inc., 
will talk on “Office and Routine Effi- 
ciency and Employe Training” which lec- 
ture Mr. DuBois explained, “is intended 
to give a clear picture of the operation 
of a broker’s office from two points of 
view. 

“A most interesting evening should be 
had on January 2 when A. H. Witthohn, 
Federal Insurance Co., for the compa- 
nies, and B. W. Blakey, Benedict & 
Benedict, for the brokers, have a joint 
discussion on “Broker's Relations with 
Insurance Companies.” 

“Louis J. Wolff, one of the leading in- 
surance attorneys in New York City, will 
discuss on January 10 the present status 
of the law as applied to the insurance 
broker and he is fully posted as to the 
goal to which we are looking. 


Fred C. Williams Dead 


Fred C. Williams, for more than 
twenty years with the Globe Indem- 
nity in its metropolitan New York 
office, beloved veteran in the surety 
field, died a few weeks ago of a heart 
attack. Mr. Williams was in the spot- 
light earlier this year at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary celebration of the 
Surety Underwriters Association of 
New York of which his old friend, 
Captain T. P. Murphy, also Globe In- 
demnity, is president. 
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AWAITS YOUR APPETITE 
..AND THIRST... AT 


olden Hill 


RESTAURANT 
at Fulton and William Streets 





A convenient spot to “duck into” for refreshment 
between “calls” in the downtown insurance district . . . 
CHILDS GOLDEN HILL. 


roundings add much to your enjoyment of temptingly 


Inviting, cheerful sur- 


prepared dishes . . . choice, mellow wines . . . fine quality 
Whether you 


prefer the leisurely, friendly atmosphere of the “‘Colonial 


liquors . . . and swift, attentive service. 


Room” . . . the cozy intimacy of a semi-private room . . . 
or a quick repast at the Lunch Counter . . . you’re bound 
to enjoy the genial hospitality of CHILDS GOLDEN 
HILL Restaurant. 


WINE, DINE AND DANCE AT 


SPANISH GARDENS 
12 East 59th Street 


PARAMOUNT RESTAURANT 
Broadway & 43rd Street 


RAINBOW CLUB 
103rd St. & Broadway 


FOUNTAIN ROOM 
Broadway & 73rd Street 


NO MINIMUM CHECK NO COVER CHARGE 


—THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST— 
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eae Actuaries In 
20th Anniversary Meet 


2-DAY PROGRAM AT NEW YORKER 


W. W. Greene, Chairman of Special Com- 
mittee in Charge; Sketches and 
Humorous Discourses at Dinner 


Actuarial So- 
has been planning a quality 


For months the Casualty 
ciety pro- 
gram of activities to celebrate in fitting 
which 


fashion its twentieth anniversary 


occurred this month. The program has 
been in the hands of a special committee 
W. W. 


secretary, 


headed by Greene, vice-president 


and General Reinsurance 


Corp., and the results of this committee’s 


PAUL DORWEILER 
labors are being displayed at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, this weck in a 


celebration which started yesterday and 
today after a delightfully 
evening. A number 
them Clarence W. 
Proceedings of the 
sketches and 
satirical 


is in full swing 
informal dinner last 
of members, 
Hobbs, 


Society, 


among 
of the 
presented brief 


editor 


humorous and 


a hit. 

Honorary chairman of the anniversary 
committee was Dr. I. M. Rubinow, now 
of Cincinnati, who back in 1914 guided 
the organization of the Society and ably 
served as its first president. Dr. Ru- 
binow was on the program for an ad- 
dress, representing the founders, but un- 
fortunately could not be present due to 
pressure of business. He sent a mes- 
sage, however, which was read yester- 
day. Other members of the committee 
include William Leslie, associate general 
manager, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters; Richard Fondiller, 
secretary-treasurer for the past fifteen 
years and who heads Woodward & 
Fondiller, New York actuarial firm, and 
senedict 1). Flynn, Travelers vice-presi- 
dent-actuary, who is an ex-president of 
the Society 


discourses of a 


nature which made 


Paul Dorweiler Presides 


The order of business yesterday called 
for election of officers and three mem- 
bers of the Council following which 
a Paul Dorweiler, who is ac- 
tuary, accident and liability department, 
Aetna Life, gave the annual presidential 
address The attendance incidentally 
was one of the largest in the history of 
the organization. 


Keen Interest in Fondiller Prize 
The Richard Fondiller prize of $100, 
which was announced at the May meet- 
ing and which was to be awarded for the 
best paper presented in connection with 
this week’s anniversary meeting, was a 











center of keen interest. Papers submit- 
ted for this prize included: 

1. Reports of Casualty Insurance— 
Loss Reserve Schedules—author  un- 
known. 

2. Product Public 
by James M. Cahill, 
Co. 

3. Comments on the Underwriting of 
Compensation for Silicosis by Robert V. 
Sinnott, Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 

4. Experience Rating Plan as Applied 
to Workmen’s Compensation Risks by 
Mark Kormes, associate actuary, Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board of 
New York. 

Formal papers submitted for the pro- 
ceedings and presented yesterday  in- 
cluded: 

1. Control of Accidents Throuch 
Workmen’s Compensation Ratine by 
Robert S. Hull, who is with Woodward, 
Ryan, Sharp, Davis & Hezlett, New York 
actuaries. 

2. Compensation Expenses per Policy 
by Harmon T. Barber, assistant casualty 
actuary, Travelers. 

3. Comments on the Medical Problem 
in Workmen’s Compensation by Leon S. 
Senior, general manager, Compensation 
Rating Board of New York. 

After luncheon the program called for 
presentation of anniversary addresses in- 
cluding one by G. F. Michelbacher, vice- 
president, Great American Indemnity, 
representing the charter members. whose 
remarks centered around “Reminiscences 
of an Ex-Actuary.” T. O. Carlson. as- 
sistant actuary, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters. represent- 
ed the younger members in his address. 

The outside guest speaker was Dr. 
Jules I. Bogen, editor of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, whose address set 
a high literary mark. 

The twentieth anniversary 
evening at the New Yorker 
ed to members. 

Informal Discussion 

Today the actuaries have a program 
of topics lined up for informal discus- 
sion in which the free participation of 
members is encouraged. The topics are: 

1. Recent and probable future trend 

of experience of the following lines: 
(a) Automobile Personal Iniury and 

Property Damage Liability. 
(b) Personal Accident and Health. 
(c) Fidelity and Surety. 

2. The rising cost of medical in work- 
men’s compensation and how to curb it. 


Liability Insurance 
Travelers Insurance 


dinner that 
was restrict- 





GREER PROTESTS C.C.C. ACTION 


A strong protest against the recent 
ruling of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, allowing cotton warehousemen to 
insure cotton on which the government 
has made loans with insurers not licensed 
in the state, has been filed by Superin- 
tendent Charles C. Greer of Alabama 
with L. P. Talley, president of the C.C.C. 
Similar protests to this move by the 
C.C.C. have been made by the commis- 
sioners of some other Southern 


states.” 





NOW NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


Md. Casualty Starts Full Page Copy in 
Five Magazines; Objectives Outlined; 
Agents to Get Ad Reprints 
The Maryland Casualty entered the 
ranks of insurance company national ad- 
vertisers this month with the appearanc? 
of full page advertising in three maga- 
zines with national circulation—Time, 
Forbes and Business Week—to be fol- 
lowed by December copy in Fortune and 
Nation’s Business. According to David 
C. Gibson. Maryland’s director of adver- 
tising and publications, the program is 

designed to: 
1. Inspire further confidence in the Maryland 
Casualty Co. 
profitable lines which the com- 
writes, in addition to educating the 
all casualty and surety lines. 
3. Keep step with the strong movement toward 


2. Emphasize 
pany 
public to 
national magazine advertising being dem- 
onstrated by our competitors: 

4. Break 
easier the agent’s selling task. 


down sales resistance and make 

It is emphasized by Mr. Gibson in the 
current issue of The Marylander that 
this general magazine schedule is in ad- 


dition to the ad messages which have 
been appearing regularly for the last fif- 
teen months in twenty magazines and 


newspapers covering the insurance, bank- 
ing, credit, legal and safety fields. 

“Within the next twelve months the 
Maryland Casualty name and message, 
through both types of magazines, will be 
carried to readers 48,000,000 times. It 
will pave the way for improved goodwill, 
less sales resistance, easier selling of in- 
surance. It should pay dividends to th 
company in increased premiums and to 
the agents in increased commissions,” he 
says. 


SUCCESSFUL SALES IDEAS 





Actual Cases of Business Sold by Aetna- 
izers Where Ingenuity and Per- 
sistency Were Factors 


There is no better guide for the future 
than that supplied by the experiences of 
the past. That is 
actual cases of made by 
Aetna-izers should be held up as an in- 


why the following 


sales various 
centive to do likewise: 

1. A St. Paul Aetna-izer called four- 
teen of his customers on the telephone 
and gave them all a three-minute sales 
talk on the value of having a_ policy 
which for the next three years would pay 
the costs of replacing any broken “fixed 
glass” in their residence, such as win- 
dows, built-in mirrors, door glass, ete. 
To each prospect the agent quoted a 
premium of $5 for three years’ protection, 
and of the fourteen called, eight said, 
“Thanks for calling, go ahead and write 


the policy.” Not bad for one hour’s 
work, over the telephone! 
2. During a campaign recently con- 
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ducted by the New Orleans office, a Mis- 
sissippi Actna-izer in a town of less than 
10,000 population sold twenty residence 
burglary insurance policies. Until he 
tried and found that he could, this agent 
admits very frankly that he doubted his 
ability to sell even one such policy in 
his community. 

3. Another agent reporting to the Ney 
Orleans office sold, during this same cam- 
paign, $700 in public liability premiums 
He, too, didn’t believe it could be done 
(that is, not in his comn iunity) until he 
went out and tried. Bear in mind that 
every piece of property is a_ potential 
prospect for public liability protection. 

4. A New Jersey agent, located ina 
small suburban town, and reporting his 
business to the Philadelphia office, de- 
cided to determine to his own satisfae- 
uion whether or not it really is true that 
“the business is there if you go after it.” 
For one week—six days—he “went after 
it.” He sold: three residence public lia- 
bility policies, two special automobile ac- 
cident policies, two regular accident poli- 
cies, three automobile policies and one 
druggists’ liability policy. All new busi- 
ness; and, needless to say, this agent is 
still “going after it.” 

5. An agent reporting to the Chicag 
office decided some time last February 
to give a good fair trial to the Aetna 
personal survey. During the next six 
months, he completed for clients and 
prospects twenty-one personal surveys 
Then, he “took account.” Of the twenty- 
one surveys completed, he found that 
seventeen already had produced business 
to an amount totaling $5,623; and his 
prospects for more business were good 

From Il’. G. Wilson’s Aetna-gvem 


DUNN BOSTON CLAIMS SPEAKER 


The Boston Life & Accident Claim 
Association at its November meeting 
heard Richard J, Dunn, vice-president 0! 
the |Lumibermens Casualty, discuss wh 
a claim man is also a salesman. He 
pointed out that the claim adjuster must 
sell himself to the claimant and _ thus 
create a pleasant feeling toward himself 
and toward the company. 





VA. HEARING ON MONDAY 
The legislative commission engaged i 
revising, simplifying and codifying tht 
insurance laws of Virginia will hold » 
public hearing on Monday, November 2 
Representatives of fire, life and cose 
companies have been invited to attend 
and offer any suggestions which they 
may have to make. 





ASSIST IN CHEST DRIVE 


Harold E. Taylor, manager of the sales 
promotion department of the Americat 
of Newark, has been appointed chairman 
of the fire insurance section of Newark’ 
Community Chest drive which opened 
November 8. Willliam Haynes, manage! 
of the Newark branch office of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty, heads the casualty 
section. 
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On On we Production “Firing Line” 


J.R. Millikan of Cincinnati 


Has Given Distinguished Service to Fidelity & Casualty For 
Forty-Four Years, Setting High Mark For Fieldmen to 
Shoot At; Heads Powerful National Asso- 
ciation of C. & S. Agents 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


It’s easy to be conspicuous—a raucous 
yoice and a bumptious manner will do it. 
And newspaper headlines are accessible 
to any individual willing to pay the price 
of notoriety. But an exhibitionist com- 
plex is not a prerequisite to national rec- 
ognition, nor gratuitous assertiveness ev- 
idence of fitness to lead. 

James R. Millikan received country- 
wide recognition when he was elected 
and re-elected president of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents. 
And he was chosen to head that organ- 
ization during years when leadership was 
a definite responsibility and not the mere 
assumption of a title. 

James R. Millikan is an executive 
whose strength lies in the force of his 
repression and ir the very genuineness 
of his self-effacement. 

A tycoon with none of the external 
trappings of office, he meets bluster with 
calm and intemperate prejudice with dis- 
arming logic. Tall, slender, scholarly of 
appearance and speech, he exhibits to the 
casual eye none of the attributes of an 
aggressive and successful insurance man. 

Rather would he be suspected of being 
that Dr. Millikan who has dedicated him- 


self to the study of cosmic rays and to 
the cracking of atoms, electrons and 
other infinitesimal particles. 

Comes of Southern Lineage 

But none who meet him are long in 
doubt that “where the Millikan sits is the 
head of the table.” That discovery leads 
quite naturally to conjecture as to the 
antecedents of this at least slightly an- 
omalous individual. A Southern lineage 
going back to colonial days was a heritage 
from his father Eli, born at Tate Springs, 
Tenn., just after the turn of the eigh- 
teenth century. Moving as a boy to In- 
diana, Eli grew to manhood in what was 
in effect pioneer atmosphere. 

When the lovely and euphoniously 
named Margaret Martindale had agreed 
to the still further alliterative Millikan, 
the young couple settled in Germantown, 
Wayne County, where our James R. was 
born, he being the youngest of five boys. 
Of the adolescent period of his life little 
is revealed save that most of it was spent 
cn a farm near Newcastle, Ind. There 
the boys divided the chores and as op- 
portunity offered went to the “district 
school” of that era. 

James R. being always of serious mien 


=<! unoenwaie 











JAMES R. MILLIKAN 

and thoughtful bent later attended nor- 
mal school, expecting to fit himself for 
teaching. Before he could complete the 
course and establish himself as a full- 
fledged pedagogue his father died and 
the family removed to Indianapolis. 

Has Represented F. & C. For 44 Years 

There a cousin, Robert Martindale, al- 
ready in the insurance business, induced 
young James to become a solicitor for 
personal accident lines. 

Thus began a long and distinguished 
insurance career devoted chiefly to serv- 
ice with or representation of the Fidelity 
& Casualty Co. ot New York—to be pre- 
cise, for forty-four years. 

In 1890 E. B. Tidd of Cleveland, then 
general agent of the Fidelity & Casualty 
in the states of Ohio, Michigan, !ndiana, 
Kentucky and West Virginia, had his at- 
tention directed to an earnest youngster 
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who was breaking production records in 
writing accident business in Indianapolis 
and invited him to join his organization 
as special agent for the same wide terri- 
tory. Through the next three years 
Millikan was alternately an inspiration 
or an irritation to the agencies he visit- 
ed, depending upon their individual at- 
titude toward the progress of his com- 
pany. 

For when special representative Milli- 
kan visited a town he was there for busi- 
ness first, last and always. There was 
no preliminary small talk about politics, 
baseball or other trivia, but a prompt de- 
mand that the agent put on his hat and 
go out to see prospects. In that period 
many a somnolent small town Fidelity & 
Casualty representative learned at first 
reluctantly and then with gratification 
that his community offered premium po- 
tentialities wholly unguessed at by him. 

It is related that young Millikan vio- 
lated all traditions of the special agents’ 
guild by staying in the field for three 
and four weeks at a time instead of con- 
triving always to reach Indianapolis Fri- 
day evening and leaving there Monday 
morning. This unorthodox behavior re- 
sulted in a record of achievement which 
is yet preserved in Fidelity & Casualty 
annals as an example of what a genuine- 
ly earnest field man can accomplish. Also 
it gave young Jim Millikan a gauge by 
which to measure his own stature as an 
insurance man, actual and potential. 

Opened Own Agency in 1893 

That personal inventory convinced him 
that he was ready to launch a business 
of his own, and so in 1893 he opened an 
agency in Cincinnati representing the 
Fidelity & Casualty Company. There, 
as in his field work, he made business 
his paramount interest, but it is neither 
stated nor implied that James R. Millikan 
was at fhat or any period of his life in- 
sensible to the intellectual or artistic 
treasures of existence. 

Always he has sought the companions 
and occasions best calculated to stimu- 

(Continued on Page 42) 





hirds of a feather 


The character and standing of a company is measured by 
the calibre of its agents... Good agents have good companies. 


This may be the reason why so many of the outstand- 
ing casualty agents of the country represent the “London 
Guarantee”’ 


Established in 1869, the “‘London Guarantee” 


is one of 


the oldest and strongest casualty companies in the world. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT COMPANY, Lip. 


J. M. HAINES, U. S. Manager 


55-FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Indemnity 


Insurance Co. of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Unquestioned 
Financial Stability 


Unique, Convenient Policies 


Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, Com- 
bination Residence Policy and Complete 
Golfer's Policy issued jointly with allied 


fire companies. 
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Wis. Production Cost 


Lowered by New Plan 


DESCRIBED BY WILLIAM LESLIE 





Casualty Acquisition Conference Cuts 
Maximum Cost From 17.5% to 11%; 
Commissions Reduced 





Effective January 1, 1935, the rate of 
production cost for workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in Wisconsin will be 
lowered temporarily as the result of ac- 
tion taken last Friday by the Conference 
on Acquisition & Field Supervision Cost 
for Casualty Insurance. The Conference 
resolved that the maximum production 
cost for the state will be reduced from 
17.5% to 11%; maximum commissions for 
producers will be reduced from 10% to 


7%, and maximum commissions for re- 
gional agents will be reduced from 12.5% 
to 8%. 

Commenting on the action, William 
Leslie, associate general manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, said: 


“As the result of a very thorough study 
of the whole compensation situation, in 
which not only the companies but also 
representatives of the national organiza- 
tions of agents and brokers participated, 
a revised rate-making formula was de- 
veloped. This formula had the unani- 
mous endorsement of all classes of in- 
surance carriers represented in the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance—stock, mutual, reciprocal and com- 
petitive state funds—it had the unqual- 
ified support of the national organiza- 
tions representing agents and brokers, 
and its approval by the special compen- 
sation subcommittee of the Insurance 
Commissioners’ Convention has _ been 
strongly advocated by their special rep- 
resentative in the National Council, Clar- 
ence W. Hobbs. 


What New Formula Will Accomplish 


“The new formula, followed consist- 
ently from year to year, will produce a 
system of rates that is bound to be both 
adequate and reasonable. The key to its 
successful operation is a contingency 
loading that varies from 0 to 5% accord- 
ing to the actual accumulated underwrit- 
ing results beginning with calendar year 
1933. This removes all guesswork from 
the determination of required rate levels. 
There are no judgment factors involved 
and the formula works automatically to 
raise or lower rate levels for the produc- 
tion of rates over a period of years that 
are adequate for the carriers and reason- 
able for the insuring public. 

“Rates developed by this formula were 
filed by the Wisconsin Compensation 
Rating Board with Insurance Commis- 
sioner Mortenson for approval. They 
called for an increase of 14.9% in rate 
level. The Commissioner approved an 
increase of 5% which is slightly less than 
indicated by the experience of the two 
latest policy years. 

“The principle of the variable contin- 
gency loading is in effect disapproved as 
no allowance for such loading is involved 
in the permitted increase of 5%. From 
the standpoint of stock companies the 
approved rates are inadequate. 

“In view of their past experience, which 
has produced a workmen’s compensation 
underwriting loss of over $150,000,000 
in the past ten years, they cannot 
afford to write such insurance at rates 
that are less than adequate as measured 
by the new rate-making formula. To 
write insurance at inadequate rates in 
any state is not only an unwarranted 
drain upon their resources, but is grossly 
unfair to the states that have approved 
the full rates called for by the estab- 
lished rate-making formula. If compan- 
ies can write in Wisconsin at rates that 
contain nq loading for contingencies they 
can likewise do so in other states. Why 
should authorities in other states where 
rate revisions are now pending approve 
requested increases in their full amount 
if they know that carriers are willing to 


————- 
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Recent Court Decisions 
Compiled by John Simpson 





Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


What Constitutes Legal Demand on 
Savings Account? 

The Pennsylvania Slovak Roman and 
Greek Catholic Union had two checking 
accounts and three savings accounts with 
the Pennsylvania Liberty Bank & Trust 
Co. of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on which it 
had been accustomed to draw at sight. 
It held bonds of the bank with the 
American Surety covering these depos- 
its. On September 11, 1931, the surety 
company gave five days’ notice terminat- 
ing its liability under these bonds. With- 
in the five days the Union demanded its 
savings deposits from the bank, which 
refused payment, giving as a reason that 
cn September 4 its board of directors 
had limited the right of withdrawal from 
savings accounts by requiring sixty days’ 
notice thereof. The Union gave the sixty 
days’ notice, but before that period had 
expired the bank closed its doors. The 
surety company refused to pay the de- 
posits, alleging that no default had oc- 
curred within the terms of the bonds. 
The Union sued the surety on the bonds. 

The Third Circuit Court of Appeals, 
71 F. (24.) 537, affirmed a judgment for 
the surety in the Federal District Court 
for middle Pennsylvania, which held that 
there had been no default by the surety 
on the bonds because the plaintiff had 
not made a iegal demand for its savings 
deposits during the terms of the bonds, 
and no demand had been made for the 
checking account deposits. 

The central question in the case, the 
court said, was really what constitutes a 
legal demand? “Legal demands on 
checking accounts could be made: by the 
mere presentation of checks which, ac- 
cording to the evidence and the finding 





write in Wisconsin at relatively lower 
rates? 
Casualty Companies Give Position 

“Of what benefit is it to the Insurance 
Commissioner of one state to approve the 
rates requested in order to give stability 
to the financial condition of the compan- 
ies, when the same companies turn 
around and write compensation insurance 
in other states at relatively lower rate 
levels? Questions along these lines have 
already been raised by the supervising 
authorities, and in reply to a point blank 
question asked by the special compensa- 
tion subcommittee of the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention, the statement 
was made that the stock companies have 
definitely determined not to continue 
writing workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance in any state unless they secure at 
least the full increases required for losses 
and loss expenses. 

“The reduction of six and one-half 
points in maximum production cost in 
the state of Wisconsin represents the ad- 
ditional amount for loss and loss expense 
involved in the original rate filing. By 
making this reduction, the companies will 
be able to continue serving their agents 
in Wisconsin by the acceptance of com- 
pensation business, and this means a lot 
to the agent because of the collateral 
lines affected. 

“There is no thought that this reduced 
scale of commissions should be perma- 
nent but, on the contrary, it is hoped 
that when the next revision of rates is 
made in Wisconsin the Insurance Com- 
missioner can be convinced that it is 
Proper to accept the new rate-making 
formula in toto under which the regular 
scales of commission are contemplated. 
It is intended to apply the reduced scales 
of commissions only so long as the sav- 
ing in commissions is needed to provide 
an adequate allowance for loss and loss 
expenses.” 


of the trial court, was not done in this 
case. Legal demands on savings ac. 
counts must, of course, conform to the 
current rules of the bank which in this 
case could be made only after sixty days’ 
notice thereof. Default in payment on 
such a demand occurs not when notice 
thereof is given, but when, later, the 
demand is made; and liability of a sure. 
ty company therefore arises only when 
default in payment upon such a legal 
demand happens.” 


The plaintiff's position was that as the 
bank had never before required it to 
give notice of a demand for payment of 
savings funds, a legal demand for such 
payment could in this instance be made 
without notice. The court said that what- 
ever practice, and understanding arising 
from it, might have existed before Sep- 
tember 4, when the bank imposed or re- 
imposed its sixty day rule, the practice 
after that date was subject to that re- 
vived rule and regulation and it was 
after that date the plaintiff made its first 
move to withdraw its money. 


* * * 


Sheriff's Fees Held “Damages,” Not 
Costs and Disbursements 


In an action by R. C. Maxwell Co. 
against the General Outdoor Advertising 
Co. a warrant of attachment was issued 
attaching the advertising company’s bank 
accounts. As a condition to discharging 
the levy under the attachment the ad- 
vertising company paid $889 premium on 
a bond of the National Surety, $619 
poundage and $627 sheriff's fees—$2,1% 
in all. 

By the bond the National Surety 
agreed that if the Outdoor Advertising 
Co. should recover judgment in that ac- 
tion the R. C. Maxwell Co. would pay 
all costs awarded to the advertising com- 
pany and all damages which it sustained 
by reason of the attachment not exceed- 
ing $2,250. 

Judgment was entered in the attach- 
ment action in favor of the Outdoor 
Advertising Co. and against the R. C. 
Maxwell Co. In the present action the 
Outdoor Advertising Co. sued Maxwell 
company and the National Surety for 
the sums necessarily paid out by it in 
procuring the discharge of the attach- 
ment. After the decision in the attach- 
ment action the R. C. Maxwell Co. by 
written stipulation waived its right to 
appeal from the judgment in considera- 
tion of a waiver by the Advertising Com- 
pany “of its costs and disbursements tax- 
able by the clerk.” 

The plaintiff contended that the sher- 
iff’s fees and premium paid on the bond 
given to discharge the attachment were 
damages within the meaning of the un- 
dertaking, and recoverable in this action 
on the undertaking. It also claimed that 
it did not waive the damage sued for 
in this action, namely the premium on 
the bond to discharge the attachment 
and the sheriff’s poundage. 

The ‘defendants contended that the 
damages recoverable in an action on an 
undertaking on attachment, where judg- 
ment in the attachment action results in 
favor of the defendant are limited to the 
items of taxable costs and disburse- 
ments; that the plaintiff waived its right 
to recover the sums paid for sheriff's 
fees and premium on the bond given to 
release the attachment; that the sums 
paid by the plaintiff for the sheriff's fees 
and bond premiums are not damages 
within the meaning of the undertaking 
sued on herein. ey. 

The New York Appellate Division 
holds, affirming the Appellate Term, 
which reversed the City Court of New 
York, that the Advertising Companys 
waiver of “costs and disbursements” di 
not cover the cost of the bond nor the 
poundage paid the sheriff. 
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How Casualty Insurance Can Aid 
Business Revival Told By Beha 


The opportunities for casualty insur- 
ance to assist in the immediate revival of 
business by transmitting confidence to 
industry and eliminating the obstacles of 
fear were described last week as “a chal- 
lenge to the performance of a patriotic 
duty” by James A. Beha, general mana- 
ger and counsel of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. He 
spoke at a dinner tendered him a week 
ago in the Hotel Fairmont, San Fran- 
cisco, by California casualty insurance 
men. ‘ 2 P 

In developing his subject Mr. Beha 
spoke of the prevalence of fear during 
the early months of 1933; its climax with 
the banking crisis, and its reappearance 
this fall. However, he declared, the re- 
sults of the recent elections, interpreted 
as a decisive approval of the national ad- 
ministration, will give greater confidence 
to industry and bring about increased 
commercial and industrial activity. 

“It is just as well to remember as we 
go along,” Mr. Beha continued, “that fear 
and the danger of loss of faith lurk in 
the background and it is important for 
us to fortify ourselves against these dan- 
gers. Whenever this loss of confidence 
recurs we naturally ask ourselves the 
questions: What can I, as an individual, 
do and what can the business in which 


I am engaged do to help lift that re- 
straint imposed by fear and help busi- 
ness maintain confidence ? 

“Specifically, in this business we should 
ask: What can I as an insurance man 
do, and what can the casualty insurance 
business do? In the first place, one can 
go a long way toward inspiring confi- 
dence in others by having faith himself. 
Likewise any business can assist any 
other business to a better state of -mind 
and feeling by maintaining a spirit of 
faith and confidence within its ranks. 

“However, the most important consid- 
erations as to what is expected of us at 
such a time have to do with the very 
nature of the business we are operating. 
The position of insurance as the stabil- 
izing element in other business places 
upon it an extraordinary responsibility 
to support the confidence of business en- 
terprises generally. The very function 
of insurance is to remove uncertainty 
and to give the business man a measure 
of freedom from apprehension as to the 
dangers and risks involved in his par- 
ticular industry. This problem in the 
light of present conditions should fire the 
enthusiasm of an insurance man. The 
opportunities of our business might al- 
most be regarded as a challenge to the 
performance of a patriotic duty. In this 
respect it is our function to transmit con- 
fidence to business and industry.” 





INSURANCE LAW ACADEMY 





New German Institution Holds Meetings; 
Marine Committee in Hamburg; 
Agents in Berlin 


Robert Gerling, founder, general mana- 
ger and chief stockholder of the Gerling 
Konzern, large insurance organization of 
Cologne and Berlin, Germany, has been 
appointed a member of the Academy of 
German Law, which has a _ subdivision 
for insurance law. It seems likely that 
Mr. Gerling’s activities will be chiefly in 
that branch. Mr. Gerling’s son, Robert 
Gerling, Jr., visited the United States 
about a year ago and called on many 
prominent insurance people. 

The insurance division of the Academy 
began functioning recently. The special 
committee for marine insurance law met 
at Hamburg this month, while at Berlin 
the committee on agents and brokers 


was holding its discussions. Dr. Ullrich, 
director general of the Gotha group, was 
in the chair. 

The opening of the meeting at Ham- 
burg was attended by many prominent 
representatives of trade and shipping 
concerns, insurance brokers and insur- 
ance companies. Director Brandt of the 
Norddeutsche made an address, as did 
Professor Dr. Wustendorfer of the Ham- 
burg University. The meeting at Berlin 
was also attended by outstanding per- 
sons in the business and insurance world. 
A number of drafts for proposed legis- 
lation were discussed and some will be 
soon ready for a final submission to the 
legislative bodies concerned. 





BUFFALO BRANCH MOVES 


The Buffalo branch office of the Met- 
ropolitan Casualty Co. has moved to the 
White Building in that city. 





Fake Claim War 


The war against fake casualty insur- 
ance claims waged fiercely along three 
fronts at strategic points and thirty-one 
persons are now either behind bars or 


faced with grand jury indictments for 
alleged fraudulent activities in Brooklyn, 
Albany and Atlanta. Two lawyers and 
five doctors are involved. 

In Brooklyn a dozen men and women 
accused of being members of a fake ac- 
cident ring were indicted on charges of 
grand larceny, attempted grand larceny 
and conspiracy. Three of the group are 
doctors, one a lawyer, and the others are 
alleged to have acted as defendants, vic- 
tims or witnesses of fake accidents. The 
action Friday brings a total of grand 
jury indictments to twenty-two since 
Attorney General John J. Bennett, Jr., 
began his probe into the fake accident 
racket last spring. 

In Atlanta a citizens committee led by 
Solicitor General Boykin and composed 
of manufacturers, public utility men, cas- 
uaity insurance representatives and mem- 
bers of the public opened a city-wide 
drive against a claim racket which is re- 
ported as having cost the city $250,000 
a year. Nine men, including two doctors 
and a lawyer, were indicted during the 
week, and more arrests are expected as 
further evidence is presented to the 
grand jury. ~ 
In Albany, county authorities are hold- 


on “Three Fronts” 


ing two women and eight men whom 
they believe to be the nucleus of a fake 
automobile accident band which has col- 
lected thousands of dollars in the last 
few months. Six of the group have been 
arraigned on charges of grand larceny, 
second degree, and the others are being 
held tor further questioning. 

According to Assistant District Attor- 
ney Joseph Casey and a special investi- 
gator for the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, who have 
been investigating the cases, the group 
under arrest has been involved in more 
than fifty fake accidents. The alleged 
leader of the gang, Alex DeMarco of 
Gloversville, was arraigned on a four- 
year-old grand larceny indictment accus- 
ing him of participation with two others 
in a $600 fake automobile accident case. 
His alleged companions were convicted 
and are now in Auburn Prison. 

Commenting on the new developments 
at the National Bureau, James A. Beha, 
general manager, said: “These are the 
sort of things that will start to pop all 
over the country once the average citizen 
begins to realize what fake claims are 
costing him in terms of public utility 
rates, transportation costs and insurance 
rates. The public responsibility is iden- 
tical with that of every other interest. 
Watch the authorities in action these 
next few months and you will see some 
interesting developments.” 





By Insurance In Aviation’s Progress 


Col. E. V. Rickenbacker, famed war 
aviator whose name and accomplishments 
still make headline news, makes his de- 
but as a writer on “Insurance in the Air” 
in the current issue of The Marylander, 
published by the Maryland Casualty. 
Silliman Evans, president of the com- 
pany, in a foreword introduces him as 
“an ace of aces of the United States 
Flying Corps” who “holds the prized 
Congressional Medal of Honor, in addi- 





Tribute to Major Chambers 

A tribute to Major Reed Chambers 
of the United States Aviation Under- 
writers was paid by Col. Rickenbacker 
in referring to the significant fact that 
numbered among the men in aviation 
insurance are some of the outstanding 
fliers of the country. He said: 

“Reed Chambers, co-manager of 
your aviation underwriting depart- 
ment, went through the entire war as 
a combat pilot, emerged with Ameri- 
can, British and French medals—in- 
cluding the D. S. C. with three oak 
clusters—for his courageous conduct, 
and has contributed immeasurably to 
the development of commercial avia- 
tion in this country since 1919.” 











tion to the D. S. C. and several foreign 
decorations for exceptional bravery.” 
After telling about the tremendous 
strides made in air travel within the past 
few years and the increased safety meas- 
ures such as supercharged motors which 
make possible flying far above storms 
and fog, Col. Rickenbacker discusses the 
important part insurance has played in 
the development of aviation. He said: 
Has Provided Financial Guarantees 
“In a word, insurance has provided 
the financial guarantees without which 
capital would have been attracted with 
the utmost difficulty—if at all—to the 
aviation industry. The big insurance com- 
panies—casualty and fire—which pooled 


resources far in excess of $100,000,000 
not only protected the industry against 
financial hazards but by their very atti- 
tude encouraged business and technical 
men to devote themselves more intensely 
than ever to the establishment of a lit- 
eral honeycomb of air lines from one 
border of the United States to the other. 

“In the early development of commer- 
cial aviation, lack of insurance facilities 
was one of the greatest handicaps to the 
enterprise. 

“Insurance, too, has served other pur- 
poses. Underwriters are vitally interest- 
ed in increased safety. It means better 
risks, whether in aviation or in a machine 
shop. The steps casualty and fire com- 
panies have taken have helped improve 
flying. Both by education and by con- 
structive work along development lines 
they have encouraged safe flying. The 
force of their efforts probably has been 
felt more fully in the field of pilots fly- 
ing individually owned planes—whether 
for commercial purposes, for personal 
business trips or pleasure jaunts. 

Small Ships a Future Field 

“In this side of aviation, perhaps, lies 
the interest of the average insurance 
agent. Because individual flying is going 
to grow rapidly as aviation becomes safer 
and more nearly fool-proof. Small ships, 
at moderate initial cost, susceptible of 
operation as economically as an automo- 
bile, are just around the corner, if not 
actually here. Roosevelt Field, for in- 
stance, in the last sixteen months has 
graduated pilots at a rate more rapid 
than in any period of its history. In the 
very near future insurance men all over 
the country will discover this a fertile 
field for their sales talents.” 

It is Col. Rickenbacker’s opinion that 
with the brains of far-sighted business 
men and practical fliers behind aviation 
insurance, there is no question that fly- 
ing and insurance will go hand in hand 
to a point which, “if we attempted today 
to visualize it, would throw most of us 
into a mental tailspin.” 





APPEAL TO MOTORISTS 





Fidelity & Casualty Says Presence of 
Road Building Machinery Re- 
quires Extra Caution 
In a recent plea to motorists in the 
interest of automobile accident preven- 
tion and highway safety the Fidelity & 
Casualty, member of the America Fore 
Group, seconding the warning of the 
National Safety Council, stresses that 
the presence of road building machinery 
demands greater caution in driving than 
ever before. This hazard is pointed out 
at a time when rural automobile acci- 
dents, from all causes, have shown seri- 
ous increases. During July, in spite of 
an 8% improvement in the number of 
fatalities in cities, as compared with the 
same month in 1933, the record for the 
country as a whole was such that the 

death rate advanced 16%. 
“While highway improvement is nat- 
urally a boon to motorists, the drivers 


must do their part by fitting themselves 
to unusual conditions which may arise 
during the work,” declared R. F. Cava- 
nagh, superintendent of the engineering 
department. “On September 15, govern- 
mental reports showed work being done 
on more than 9,000 miles of roads 
throughout the country. A total of 220,- 
000 men were at work. At the same 
time, work had already been arranged 
for an 2,500 miles more of roads. Near- 
ly 13,000 miles had already been com- 
pleted. 

“These conditions naturally call for 
alertness and care on the part of drivers, 
as well as the caution that is expected of 
the persons engaged in the work.” 

The greatest mileage under construc- 
tion on September 15, was in the states 
of: Alabama, with 426 miles; Illinois, 
310; Iowa, 309; Michigan, 422; Missis- 
sippi, 361; New York, 319; North Caro- 
lina, 589; Oklahoma, 356; Pennsylvania, 
484; South Carolina, 349; South Dakota, 
346: and Texas with 497 miles. 





Widow of George F. Seward Dies 


Mrs. George F. Seward died last week 
at the age of 84 in the Seward Sanitari- 
um, Goshen, N. Y., only a few hours be- 
fore the death of her daughter, Mrs. 
Maurice Kaufman, the wife of an instruc- 
tor in the department of music at Hun- 
ter College. 

Kate Sherman Seward was the widow 
of the late George F. Seward, who at 
one time was United States Minister to 
China and was president of the Fidelity 
& Casualty Co. She was known as a 
remarkable linguist and pianist, a friend 
of many distinguished musicians, among 





Sigismund 
Maud 


whom were Eugene Ysaye, 
Stojowski, Wassily Safonoff, 
Powell and Victor Herbert. 

Mrs. Seward was born in Painesville, 
Ohio, a daughter of Isaac Sherman. She 
spent her girlhood in California, where 
she received her education. Shortly after 
her marriage she went to China with her 
husband and his uncle, the former Secre- 
tary of State, William H. Seward. She 
remained in China ten years, returning 
to the United States in 1880. 

She is survived by a son, George Oul- 
ton Seward of Rye, England; a daughter, 
Miss Anne Seward of New York, and by 
four grandchildren. 
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L. S. Senior’s Compilation Shows Stock 
Carriers to Have Written 203,659 
Policies in Ist Six Months of 1934 





Casualty company executives showed 
considerable interest in the recent statis- 
tical report issued by Leon S. Senior, 
general manager, Compensation Rating 
Board of New York, indicating that ris- 
ing payrolls are the big factor in the 
11% increase in workmen’s compensa- 
tion premiums during the first six 
months of this year as compared with 
the same period of 1933. The breakdown 
of this premium increase shows that 
stock companies wrote 203,659 policies or 
81.5% of the total with earned premiums 
of $25,671,248, or 60.9% of the total. Their 
indemnity loss ratio was 41.2, medical 
loss ratio, 20.3, and total loss ratio, 61.5. 


Breakdown 


According to Mr. Senior’s compilation 
mutual companies wrote 20,027 policies, 
or 8% of the total, on which earned pre- 
miums were $9,310,652, or 22.1% of the 
total. The mutuals’ indemnity loss ratio 
was 35.5% and their medical loss ratio 
was 16.3, with the total loss ratio being 
52.4. 

The State Fund, whose business is ad- 
justed in the tabulation to the level of 
board rates, wrote 26,167 policies, or 
10.5% of the total, and had earned pre- 
miums of $7,164,624, or 17% of the total. 
The indemnity loss ratio of the State 
Fund was 38.9, its medical loss ratio was 
19.3 and its total loss ratio was 58.2. 

Total policies written were 249,853 and 
total premiums earned were $42,146,524. 
The combined indemnity loss ratio was 
39.5, the combined medical loss ratio was 
19.3 and the loss ratio of all companies 
for both indemnity and medical was 
58.8. 


Medical Costs Mount 


An exhibit has also been prepared in- 
dicating indemnity and medical costs for 
the policy years from 1917 to 1932, in- 
clusive. The most noticeable feature of 
this exhibit was the steady increase in 
the medical loss ratio and in the ratio of 
the medical to indemnity losses. 

The compilation further shows the 
ratio of medical to indemnity losses for 
each of the sixteen years in the exhibit, 
and reveals that it has jumped from 
19.7 in 1917 to 48.9 in 1932. It fell to 
16.7 in 1918 but thereafter has never de- 
creased more than half a point and for 
the most part has mounted steadily until 
at the end of 1932 it was almost three 
times as large as it was in 1918. 





PROGRESS IN 4% MONTHS 





Manhattan Mutual Casualty’s President 
Gives Results of Management Policies 
Pursued; Assets, Surplus Up 

The Manhattan Mutual Automobile 
Casualty, of which Daniel G. Arnstein is 
president and Lawrence Malawista is 
vice-president, has reported on the re- 
sults of the management policies pursued 
since its first policy was written on May 
16, 1934. In that time assets have been 
tripled, the total now being $314,296, of 
which $232,965 is cash in office and in 
banks. Surplus has been slightly in- 
creased, now standing at $103,556, and 
loss reserves have been set up on the 
full statutory basis, which is $61,779 in 
excess of the company’s specific case es- 
timates. 

President Arnstein says that from May 
16 to September 30 the company has re- 
ceived 3,822 claim notices, of which 2,410 
have already been disposed. A state- 
wide organization of claim men have 


been instfucted to investigate and fight 
to the last ditch all fraudulent cases and 
to settle promptly all honest claims. At 
present 3,000 passenger carrying vehicles 
are insured. 
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The ‘Little Red’ 


In this one-room cottage at Saranac Lake, N. Y., the 
modern treatment of tuberculosis began » » Young Dr. 
Edward Livingston Trudeau, expecting to die there of 
the disease, discovered that the more he rested the better 
he felt » » He recovered, and convinced that rest was 
the vital factor in the cure, he built the tiny sanatorium, 
now called “Little Red”, in 1885 » » Koch’s discovery 
of the tubercle bacillus, Trudeau’s regimen of cure, and 
Holboell’s idea of the Christmas Seal made possible the 
organized fight against tuberculosis, which still kills 


more persons between 15 and 45 than any other disease 
» » Use Christmas Seals on your holiday letters and 


packages and help conquer it » » » » » » » » » » 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 





America’s Cause for ‘Thanksgiving 


By J. Scofield Rowe, Vice-Chairman, Metropolitan Casualty 


Thanksgiving Day is a proper time to 
practice the virtue it commemorates, and 
surely no people on earth have greater 
cause for gratitude, and for hope in a 
better world to come, after the lessons 
battered into us by five tragic years of 
depression. 

If you feel like grouching at what you 
call the “raw deal” you and others have 
had since “the bottom fell out” of busi- 
ness, just take a good, long look around 
the world, after which stop and consider 
whether you still think you have cause 
for a single knock against life in the 
oe 

How would you like to live in the Old 
World under a dictator, where your busi- 
ness, your comings and goings, your 
every act would be spied upon—where 
the slightest suspicion of a critical atti- 
tude would land you in prison and your 
family in the street? 

How would you enjoy having no voice 
in your government, no choice but to 
shout “Hail” no matter what outrages 
you witnessed, no chance to move to 
some better part of the world since all 
doors have been closed to immigration, 


and no hope of changing that govern- 
ment for fear of a firing squad ? 

How would you feel if you could read 
no newspapers worth the name, hear no 
radio except what government considered 
good for you, see no plays, no books, no 
magazines except censored ones? 

Would you take it calmly if your 
youngsters were ordered into black, 
brown or green shirts and taught, not 
kindness and brotherhood, but hate and 
bloodthirsty drill ? 

Enough—you know the answer—NO— 
in capitals and with an emphasis that 
leaves no doubt about your sentiments! 

Are we sufficiently thankful that our 
children have schools, not barracks, for 
their education? That our friends are 
comrades, not spies? Have you given 
thanks for a free press, the right of free 
speech, and for the opportunity, accord- 
ing to your lights and abilities to assist 
in changing lawfully whatever in our life 
seems to need betterment ? 

Are you grateful for the. two wide 
oceans that divide us by thousands of 
stormy miles from the jealousies and the 
quarrels of Europe and Asia? 

Are you sufficiently grateful that in 
this, your country, your home is inviolate, 
the expression of your thoughts is un- 
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J. R. Millika 


(Continued from Page 39) 


late cultural growth. Nevertheless, pyt 
coincidentally, his primary concern was 
that his trademark should have real sig- 
nificance in the insurance world, and no 
task was too onerous, no detail too small 
no hours too long to find him giving his 
best to meet the demand of the moment 

It was an inevitable result of this utter 
devotion to business that he should be- 
come in 1903 Fidelity & Casualty general 
agent in Cincinnati, including in his ter. 
ritory other portions of Ohio, Kentucky 
and Indiana. In the forty-four years 
James R. Millikan has represented the 
F. & C. he has established a history of 
accomplishment, of service to his clients 
of loyalty to his company, of devotion 
to the highest ideals of his profession 
which makes him, on the threshold of 
the biblical three score and ten, an in- 
spiration to young insurance men and a 
counsellor to contemporaries in the gen- 
eral agency field. 

Witness his election and_ re-election 
last year and this year to the presidency 
of their powerful organization. ’ 


His Activities 


To add anything to what has been 
written ig supererogation, but in order 
that the conventions may be observed 
these facts are recorded. 

For three years he was president of 
the Insurance Federation of Ohio. He 
kas been an active member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Cincinnati for two 
decades. 

Over a long period he has been a sus- 
taining patron of the celebrated Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. He is a mem- 
ber of the Queen City Club of Cincinnati, 
the Cincinnati Country Club, the Cin- 
cinnati Club, of the Cuvier Press Club, 
and is prominently identified with all 
constructive civic movements. 

And finally, let it be noted that ona 
supreme occasion the sound judgment of 
his Indiana heritage joined with the gal- 
lantry of his Southern ancestors to in- 
trigue the gracious lady we greet so hap- 
pily as Mrs. Millikan at our annual con- 
ventions. 

There, gentlemen of the insurance 
world, is the history of the general agent 
who continues to teach us that dignity is 
compatible with action, that bombast is 
not to be confused with strength, and 
that cultural growth need not be sacri- 
ficed to material success. 





OLDS STILL RECEIVER 


Action of the Superior Court in In- 
dianapolis some years ago setting aside 
an assessment against subscribers of the 
old Federal Automobile Insurance As- 
sociation by Garrett W. Olds, receiver, 
has been upheld in the Indiana Supreme 
Court. The higher court also affirmed 
action of the County Court in refusing 
to set aside the appointment of Olds as 
receiver. The issues were raised in in- 
tervening petitions filed in December four 
years ago by a group of subscribers. 





S. H. RHODES MAYOR OF DEAL 

Sidney H. Rhodes has been elected 
mayor of Deal, N. J., succeeding the late 
Aaron J. Bach. Mr. Rhodes is a mem- 
ber of the real estate and insurance firm 


of S. & H. Sonn of New York City. 





censored, your religion is unhindered and 
you still have that for which, denied them 
in the Old World, our fathers came to 
the New World to establish for them- 
selves and for their children—life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness? 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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